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o THE FIRST EDITION. 
Ii ſeems a matter of wonder, confidering how inclined 
we are to ape the French, that we have never yet had a 
production of this ſort, they having ſeveral ; the firſt, 
as well as the moſt confiderable of which, viz. The Re- 
marks of Vaugelas, made its appearance about a hundred 
and ten years ago. I have not his yon if me; nor did I 
ever ſee more than one copy of it, which copy I had in 
my poſſeſſion for ſome time: but, "according. to what I 


can recollect, though there are many intereſting, and 


ſome very curious, obſervations in him, ſome others are 
but trifling, as turning 77 the ing of a word. I 
remember likewiſe that I thought hi 

diced in favour of expreſſions uſed at the French court. 
That courtiers, whole being continually in the eye of their 
Prince, induces them to ſtudy elegance, have in general a 


m too much preju - 


more refined taſte than other men, I am willing to believe. 


But to prefer an expreſſion uſed at court to another of the 


ſame import uſed by all the reſt of the nation, when the 
former is not intrinfically a better than the latter, bur is 
perhaps a worſe, is moſt certainly wrong. This, Vau- 

gelas, notwithſtanding, does throughout his book.  — 


Among others of the French, who have made attempts! TY 


of this nature, is the learned Menage. - But I do not find 
that his countrymen hold his 2 in any great 
eſtimation: for, though he was a man of immenſe erudi- 
tion, (beyond compariſon greater than that of Vaugelas) 
he had little or nothing of genius, and but a poor and 
_ taſte, Bouhours, in his Remarks, makes very 1 
of him. | | | F 
It may poſſibly be expected that, being the firſt Eng- 
hſhman who has undertaken a work of this ſort, I ſhould 
give ſome account of myſelf, and let the public know what 
ground I have to think myſelf adequate to the taſk, 


t At the time of my writing this Preface, I had neither Seen the 
< Introduction to Engliſh Grammar,” nor heard of it. a a 
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vi PK EE A CH 
Here I am apprehenfive of ſuffering through preju- 
dice, the world having long entertained a notion that no 
man can be a critic in his mother-tongue, without being 
a maſter of the Latin and Greek. Now I confeſs that 1 
am entirely ignorant of the Greek, and hut indifferently +. 
{killedin the Latin, where I can conſtrue nothing but what 
is eaſy. I quitted the ſchool at fifteen, and am one of that 
large number, who, as I have obſerved in my Diſcourſe 
to the King 7, having been injudicioufly inſtructed, and 
not underſtanding the Latin well enough, at their leaving 
ſchool, to read an author with pleaſure, entirely neglect - 
the language from that time, and come to loſe a part ren 
of the imperfect knowledge they once had of it. 

But why ſhould this incapacitate a man for writing his 
mother- tongue with propriety? His not being well verſed 
in the different languages, from which it is derived, ren- 

ders him, indeed, unfit to compoſe a dictionary, as it un- 
qualifies him for giving the etymology of words. But it 
by no means renders him incapable of a uction of 
his kind, provided his natural taſte be ſufficiently good, 
and he have a knowledge of the rules of grammar and of 
the idioms of the tongue, as it is ſpoken by his country- | | 
men in general, and an acquaintance wich the beſt wri- Wn. 
ters in it. | 5 
A man, who is fond of reading, naturally makes an ac- | 
quaintance with the beſt writers, unleſs his taſte be bad 
indeed; and he muſt be a great dunce, that does not eaſily 
| attain to the knowledge of the rules of grammar. But 
whether my taſte be ſo good as is requiſite for what I have 
undertaken, as alſo whether I am ſufficiently acquainted 
with the idioms of the tongue, muſt be left to be decided - 
by the work itſelf. As, on the one hand, it would ill be- 
come me to affirm that I have theſe qualifications, ſo on 
the other, if by a nauſeous affectation of modeſty and hu- 
mility I ſhould declare -or intimate that I believe I have 
them not, the queſtion would naturally offer, Why then 
bave you given yourſelf this trouble? . 
hy, indeed, does any man publiſh his thoughts, if he 
believes himſelf unable to produce what may be worth the 
attention of the Public? Without any mention therefore 
+ In the firſt edition of this book was a Diſcourſe to his Majeſty, which 
is here omitted. SEE, $ of 
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of what I ſuppoſe my qualifications to be, I ſhall ns 
ſay, that I firmly believe theſe obſervationg are, in general, 
Juſt, and may be of fome uſe. What errors, I have been 


ilty of T ſhall be glad to have pointed o me: and, 
—— am convinced of a miſtake, P will not fail to 


recant; ſhould my book paſs through a ſecond edition. But, 
though 7 were even infallible, it were to be wiſhed we had 
performances of this kind by different hands. Every juſt ob- 
ſervation does not occur to any one mind: and the impro- 
prieties, that paſſed unnoticed in one of theſe 1 
the reader might find detected in another. I could, in- 
deed, myſelf eaſily have made double the number of ob- 
ſervations I here give the Public : but I choſe to ſee firſt 
how theſe would be received, not being willing to throw 
away too much time. 0 | 8 

It will be eaſily diſcovered that I have paid no regard 
+0 authority. I have cenſured even our beſt penmen, 
where they have departed from what I conceive to be the 
idiom of the tongue, or where I have thought they vio- 
late grammar without neceſſity, To judge by the rule of 
ipſe dixit is the way to perpetuate error. „ 

Such as the work is, it is entirely my ewn, and no other 
perſon is acceſſary to whatever it contains liable to cen- 
ſure. Not being acquainted with any man of letters, I 
have conſulted nobody, - „ in WRiu ef 

It will undoubtedly be thought ſtrange; when I declare 
that I have never yet ſeen the folio edition of Mr. John. _ 
ſon's dictionary: but, knowing nobody that has it, I have 
never been able to borrow it; and I have myſelf no books; 


at lcaſt, not many more than what a church-going old 


woman may be ſuppoſed to have of devotional ones upon 
her mantle- piece: for, having always had a narrow in- 
come, it has not been in my power to make a collection 
without ftraitening myſelf. Nor did I ever ſee even the 


Abridgment of this Dictionary till a few days ago, when 


obſerving it inſerted in the catalogue of a Circulating Li- 
brary, where I ſubſcribe, J ſent for it. | 
The reader will perceive in the 104th Remark, that I 

take it for granted the s, which we uſe at the end of our 
genitives, where they are not preceded by the prepofition 
of, is a contraction of his: and I ſpeak of the barbariſm 
there is in ſuch expreſſions as theſe hat <voman's ęſt ate 
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—thoſe men's properties—which I 2 to be the con- 
77 


tractions of that woman her eſtate, —=t 


men his r 
I perceive, by the grammar Mr. Johnſon has pre 


xed to 


this Abridgment, that he is of opinion here is no contraction; 

that man is one word only, and not avs: and, conſe- 

quently, that the apoſtrophe was * Ay His 
| but 


argument hereupon ſtaggers me, I own, 
convince me. 8 4 
„ Theſe genitives,” ſays he, are always written with 
& a mark of elifion, according to a long- received opinion 
e that-the s is a contraction of his, as The ſoldier's valour 
% for the ſoldier his valour. But this cannot be the true 
t original, becauſe *s is put to female nouns, as woman's 


not 


&« beauty, the virgin's delicacy ; and collective nouns, as 


« women's paſſions, the rabble's inſolence, the multitudes 
& folly. In all theſe caſes it is apparent that Hi cannot 
c be underſtood,” | l oy” 


Here I am afraid Mr, Johnſon pays the world an un- 


deſerved compliment. I apprehend that, on the contrary, 
nothing of this ſort can be too prepoſterous for men to * 
guilty of. Let us conſider an expreſſion or two in the 
French tongue. I ne Sen off gueres falu ſignifies It wanted 
But little of it. Vet theſe words, if we attend to the ſenſg 


of each of them ſeparately, have no meaning. Failli, 


which is the participle of faillir, to be defitient, was un- 


doubtedly the word originally uſed; whereas alu is the 
participle of faloir, to behove, Notwithſtanding this, falu 


is here uſed by the whole French nation, learned and igno- 
rant. Failli would found uncouth; and a man to talk 
eaſy French, mult talk nonſenſe. | 

Again. Au prix de ſignifies in compariſon with, But, 
without all doubt, avpres de, literally near to, was the ori- 
ginal expreſſion. For near to, to ſignify in compariſon 
with, is a natural way of ſpeaking, a compariſon of two 
objects being beſt made when they are placed acar to each 


other, or fide by fide; whereas to the price of, and at the 
price of, which are the literal meanings of au prix de, are 


nothing at all to the purpoſe. Yet 1s this expreflion of 
au prix de become by far the moſt common of the two; 


auprès de, in the ſigniſication of in compariſon with, being 


almoſt confined to oratory and poetry. 
= The 
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The reader may likewiſe ſee what I have taken notice 
of in Remark 37. | 
From theſe, and other examples that might be brought, 
it is plain that the abſurdity of an expreſſion, as uſed in a 
certain ſenſe, is no proof at all that it has not been, or 
may not be, univerſally received in that ſenſe,  . 2.08 
But perhaps it may not be difficult to give a reaſon why 
this uſing the adjective hᷣis with female, or with plural 
nouns, though it may appear fo very prepoſterous now, was 
originally not at all ſo. For we are to conſider that lan · 
guages are not formed at once. We may reaſonably 
ſuppoſe them to be at firſt little, if any thing, better than 
the ſounds, which the moſt ſagacious brute animals make 
to each other. It is by degrees only that diſtinctions are 
made: wherefore it appears highly probable- that in the 
crude infancy of off, if not of all the languages that are 
or have bcen, the different ideas, which we Engliſh ex- 
preſs by the words he, /he, it, and they, were expreſſed by 
one and the fame word. The French, even at this day, 
when their language is become ſo copious and fo refined 
have no neuter pronoun; and to expreſs the i of the 
Rog, they uſe either z/ or elle, which words ay A x 
and /he. On the other hand, they make a diſtinction 
which we do not make: for we uſe the word they both for 
the ili and for the elles of the French, making it maſcu· 
line and feminine, as well as neuter. 
Now, if our anceſtors, in the infancy of the language, 
had but one word for the ſubſtantives he, ſbe and they, it 
follows almoſt of courſe that they had likewife but one for 
the adjectives his, her and their. Conſequently, if they had 
the ſort of 2 we now uſe, and, inſtead of ſaying 
the houſe of the man, ſaid the man's houſe, as a contraction 
of the man his houſe, there was no impropriety in ſay- 
ing tbe woman's houſe and the men's houſes, as contraftions 
of the woman his houſe and the men his houſes: and we may 
ſuppoſe that afterwards, when the words her and their were 
invented, ther, the laſt letter of theſe two words, being 
leſs pliant and ductile, and not joining ſo kindly with the 
ends of words in general as does the 8, this laſt letter con- 
tinued ſtill to be uſed where it was now become improper. 
I am not unapprized that, in anſwer hereto, I may 
be told that I ſeem to beg a queſtion, and that I go upon 


” 
- 


4 


* | 


the 


the ſuppoſition that our anceſtors did really uſe this way 
of ſpeaking, that man his houſe, for the 2 of that man ; 
« which ſuppoſition,” it will be added, is unreafon- 
& able, ſuch a way of ſpeaking being ungrammatical and 
„ unnatural. No conclufion can therefore be drawn from 
* thence in favour of any propriety there once may have 
„ been in placing this adjethve his after female, collec- 
6 tive, or plural nouns.”* But to this I ſhould reply 
that, though ſuch a way of ſpeaking be ungrammatical, 
and may therefore to grammarians appear a? fir/? view unna- 
tural, it is a aatural, a very natural way of ſpeaking among 
an ignorant people, whoſe language is not yet brought 
into any form, and who may be ſuppoſed to expreſs their 
thoughts to each other much in the ſame manner in which 
we talk to babies: and it is not to be imagined that, in 
improving the Engliſh language, our later anceſtors, the 
more immediate deſcendents of our remote forefathers, 
have baniſhed all the rude idioms it contained. 
The French to this day have a way of ſpeaking, which 
is ſomething fimilar. Inſtead of ſaying 1s yt father at 
home; Is that affair ended? they ſay, Your father, is he 
at home That affair, is it ended? where father and af; 
Fair are nominatives without any verb. Nay, we 2 
ſelves likewiſe, where we would ſpeak with an emphaſis, 
and be particularly intelligible, often uſe expreſſions of 
the ſame turn. A counſellor, in pleading, inſtead of Tha 
man did ſo and ſo, would not ſcruple to ſay, That man he 
did fo and fo, and, in queſtioning a witneſs, inſtead of 75 
the priſoner at the bar the wery man? The priſoner at the 
bar, is he the very man? 5 : 
Mr. Johnſon proceeds thus. We ſay likewiſe 2he 
& foundation's firength, the diamond*s lufine, the winter's 
« ſzwverity. But in theſe caſes his may be underſtood, he 
6 and his having been formerly applied to neuters, in the 
6 place now ſupplied by it and zts. | 
This ſeems to favour my above conjecture, that he and 
Bis were originally applied hkewife to females : of which 
if we have no example in any of the writings of our an- 
ceſtors, the reaſon may be that the word he was invented 
long before it, and at a time too remote for any of their 
then writings to have come down to us. What makes it 
highly probable that, ſuppoſing the word he to have been 


originally 
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originally maſculine, feminine and neuter, „be is the ſenior 


. 


males and females, who are capable of the ſame actions, 
and liable to the ſame accidents, with each other, than be- 


ale, than when ſpoken of any neuterobject ; and, conſe- 


neceſlary. 


So far then, in my monty, there ſeems to be no 
ion of the word his, But Mr. Johnſon adds as follows: 


real genitive, indicating poſſeſſion. It is derived to us 
from thoſe who declined a ſmith, of @ 
6 ſmith, Fmiths; and ſo in two others of their ſe- 


ven declenfions,” | 
non opinion; but how far it militates I cannot judge, know- 


re taken, which, in the paſſage juſt quoted, are inſerted 
here I have left blank ſpaces. Nor do I know all the 
tters, nor even what the language is. But I — it 


er, and the genitive of the ſingular, end with the ſame 
ter, which I. ſuppoſe to be an 3. This, as I ſaid be- 


en I 


he word His in the ſame fignification that it bears in ours, 
r any other monoſyllable ending with an s, and that has 


Foe = end of the Engliſh genitive as a contraction 
5. | | 


Mr. Johnſon adds It is a further confirmation of this 
opinion, that in the old poets both the genitive and the 


Since the time of my writing this, I have learnt that the word his 
s really the ſame ſignification in the Saxon as in the Engliſh. 


of it, is that, there being a far greater likeneſs between 
tween males and neuters, the word he was much more fre- 
quently miſunderſtood, when ſpoken of a male or of a fe- 
quently, a feminine pronoun became ſo much the more 


ground to believe or to ſuſpect that this 5 is not a contrac- 


<< This termination of the noun ſeems to conſtirute a 


Here is indeed, to all appearance, an objection to the com- 
ng nothing of the language from whence the three words 


dre, Haggers, if it does not abſolutely convince me. But 
uld be glad to know whether that language has 


o other conſonant. If ſo, the s at the end of the geni- 
ve, in ſome of the declenfions of that language, may not 
probably be a contraction of ſuch word, and therefore 
re have ſtill the ſame reaſon as before to conſider that let- - 
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d be the Saxon. I perceive, however, that the plural num- 
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take, either to ſoften or to animate their ſtyle. 
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not, however, cancel the arguments I have uſed in this preface, becauſe 
I think them plaulible, | 


« plural were longer by a ſyllable than the original word. 
„ Knitis for knight's in Chaucer ; leavis for leaves in 
* Spenſer.” | | . p ” A h | : 
It plurals and genitives thus lengthened are to be found 
only in poets, this argument does not ſeem to be of any 
great weight, conſidering the liberties poets are apt to 


Upon the whole, I know not well what to think of the 
matter, but am rather inclined to take it ſtill in the light 
that I have wr wn done. Nor do I fee why the notion 
that a certain letter, often occuring at the end of words, 
is a contraction of another word, ſhould become fo univer- 
ſal if it were not really ſo. 8 0 

I ſhall only add that it is ſome mortification to me not 
to be entirely of the ſame opinion with Mr. Johnſon, whom 
I ſuppoſe to be a man of as good ſenſe as any in the king- 
dom, and whoſe abilities I honour +. 2 , 
In the beginning of the diſcourſe to his Majeſty, I 
have ſaid that our writers abound with incorrectneſſes and 
barbariſms; for which I there ſuppoſe the eſtabliſhment 
of an academy of Belles Lettres might in a great meaſure 
be a cure. I make no doubt that the academy. of Pans 
has contributed not a little to the refining the French 
tongue, there being an amazing difference between the 
French of an hundred and ten years ago, and that of forty 
years before. The former 1s quite -modern, the other an 
antiquated language. It was, I think, about the year 
1630 that academy was inſtituted. Theayembers of it have 
not been, however, quite ſo active as they ought in their 
endeavours to aboliſh barbarous expreſſions. Can we ſup- 
poſe that if all who have ever belonged to that academy had 
conſtantly, both in ſpeaking and writing, rejected the abſurd 
phraſes of / gueres falu, and au prix de, mentioned above, 
and perſiſted in pronouneing and writing failli and aupres 
de, can we ſuppoſe, I fay, (eſpecially ſo many of theſe 
academicians being celebrated authors) that theſe laſt ex- 
preſſions would not long before now have become univer- 


+ Upon ſeeing what the Author of the Introduction to Engliſh Gram- 
mar ſays he: eupon, I have been inclined to alter my opinion. I would 


fal? 


FREE FT a CK X1 
ſal ? One man alone, who oppoſes a whole nation, by per- 
ſiſting in what is in itſelf ever fo right, for the moſt part 
makes himſelf ridiculous. But ſuch a reſpectable bedy as 
this would have ,a great weight. The members would 
keep one another in countenance ; and the world, con- 
ſcious of their having reaſon on their fide, and being at | 
the ſame time awed by their authority, would not fail to 4 
concur with them and to follow their example. Who can 
imagine that the Latin tongue would have. ſo degenerated 1 

us it did between the time of Cicero and that of Seneca, | 
had there been in Rome a numerous ſociety of men of | 
arts and learning, who had ſet themſelves as a barrier 
againſt the admiſſion of unnatural or ill- ſounding expreſ- 
ſions, and had endeavoured not only to maintain, but even 
to improve, the purity and elegance of . ſtyle of the Au- 
guſtan age? | BE 
If therefore an academy of Belles Lettres ſhould ever 
be formed in London, it were to be wiſhed that the inem- 
bers, among whom we muſt ſuppoſe will of courie be tlie 
fineſt writers of the age, would, whenever they concur in 
opinion that an anomalous expreſſion has nothing of thit 
nuaccountable pleaſingneſs which irregular phraſes ſome- 
times have, but, on the contrary, an aukward abſurdity 
that will always ſtare us in the face, that they would, I 
ſay, come to a reſolution among themſelves never to mae 
ule of ſuch expreſſion. Should the language, at the ſune 
time, ſeem to want a more clegant one to convey the ſen- 
timent, who fo fit for the inventing it as theſe people, a 
part of whoſe very trade is elegance and propriety of dic- 
tion? Thereſt of the nation, according to what I ſaid be- | 
fore, would not fail to follow them, ſooner or later, in w 
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the uſe of the one, and diſuſe of the other. 7 
This, and the inventing ſingle words of a pleaſing ſound, 
to expreſs ideas, for which we have no elegant phrases, 
ſeem to be the moſt that can be done for the improvin,; 
an old and ſettled language: for, as to the h2w-mouiding E 
it, and altering its general form, it is a thing impoſſiole. 
Should a certain numberof gentlemen of our two unter- 3 qi | 
ſities be admitted members of this academy, which, a 4 +? 
have ſaid in my Diſcourſe to the King, ſcems to be wa 1 
no more than what good- manners would require, they, - 
b | might 4 
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might be little leſs uſeful than if they reſided here, a cor- 
[ reſpondence being fo eafily kept up between hem and 
I. the members living in London. They might preſently 
LH give their ſeveral opinions upon any thing ſtarted here 
0 ä and, in their turn, communicate whatever had been firſt 
ſuggeſted among themſelves. Pp | 
1 Were ſuch an academy really ſubſiſting, and (what has 
FIN been often talked of) a new theatre erected in London, it 
f would be a ſatisfaction, as I apprehend, to all perſons of - 
taſte to have that tneatre in ſome degree under the direc- 
me tion of the members of this academy. If players were 
It | obliged to hearken to the admonitions of men ſo judicious 
104 as we are to ſuppoſe moſt of theſe members would be, they 
Kit would not run riot, and: be guilty of the ſtrange abſurdi- 
$i | ties they often are. I have given in my Remarks an in- 
| ſtance or two of the groſs ignorance of ſome of them in 
Al their making uſe of improper words. Theſe perhaps are 
.\. not actors of the higheſt reputation. But even the moſt 
— eminent among them, and ſuch as the world is complaiſant 
enough to call - rate performers, will ſometimes turn 
all ſenſe topſy-turvy by an injudicious delivery. Othello 
ſays to Iago, 3 | 1 
 *Tis yet to know (<vhich, when I know that boaſting is an 
s Honour, I. ſhall promulgate) I fetch my life and being from 
men of royal ſicg e. | | 
Can any thing be more intelligible than this? One 
would imagine every perſon, not deſtitute of underſtand- 
ing, muſt ſee, at firſt fight, that theſe words, placed in their 
natural order, and without any attempt at a pomp of diction, 
ſtand thus, 77s yet to know I fetch my life and being from men 
wy - of royal fiege ; which I ſhall promulgate, when I know that-: 
WM 3 is an honoyr. And yet the juſt and judicious 
Quin, as he was often called, pronounced this, for many 
years before his retreat, as though the words / /hall pro- 
mulg ate were not included in the parentheſis, but belonged 
to Lich my life and being, For inſtance, 
& yet go know, (which, when I Knox that boaſting is 
an honour) I ſhall promulgate I fetch my life and being from 
men of royal fiege : which is as much as to ſay, 7is yet to 
now I hall promulgate that I feich my life and being from 
auen of royal fiege « which, when I know that boaſting is an 
| : | | honour 5 
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/-onour, and is as complete nonſenſe as it is poſſible to 
utter 7. | | | 
Laß Brute, after ſome altercation with her huſband, 

ſays to him, Sat is the reaſon that you uſe me as you do 
of late? It once <vas otherwiſe. You married me for love. 
Mrs. Pritchard uſed, in pronouncing theſe laſt words, to 
lay the emphafis upon me and love=you married ME for 
Love. —Herein ſhe quite altered Lady Brute's ſenſe. She 
ſhould have laid them upon marricd and lone. By her 
aying an emphaſis upon ME, ſhe ſeemed to make a com- 
pariſon between his motive for marrying her, and his ma- 
ive for marrying ſome former wife; which is wrong. Lady 
Brute ought to pronounce theſe words in a manner, that 
>xpreſles the difference between his #o2v treatment of her, 
and his treatment of her at the time he married her. Sir 
John, indeed, in his reply, ought to put an emphaſis 
pon e. He makes anſwer And you me for money. Here 
12ht to be three emphaſes, one upon you, another upon 
pe, and the third upon money: for his you ſtands oppoſed 
d her YOU, his ME to her ME, and his MONEY to her 
OVE. 7 
In the play of Meaſure for Meaſure, Angelo, vice- 
rent of the Duke of Vienna during the feigned abſence 
this Duke, impriſons Claudio, a young gentleman, 
ad threatens him with death; but figmfies to Iſabella, 

er of Claudio, that, if ſhe will Yield herſelf up to his 
hbraces, he will give her brother both his life and li- 
rty. Iſabella, expreſſing to Claudio her indignation at 
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10 Ob, <vere it but my life, Id throw it down for your de- 


erance as frankly as a pin. 


ab -- 4 3 , 

» Mrs. Cibber, in pronouncing this, always laid a ſtrong 
y phaſis upon y, and ſunk her voice upon te by 
he he em. 


aich ſhe 3 the ſenſe of what ſhe ſaid. 
aſis ought to be laid not upon y, but upon life : for 


Barry, at his firſt appearance in London, pronounced theſe words 
he ſame manner as Quin; whom, without doubt, he copied. But, 
pn my ſending him an anonymous letter, and ſhewing him the abſur- 
y of ſuch pronunciation, he immediately delivered them otherwiſe. 
ver wrote to Quin, becauſe, from what I had heard of the man, I 
zed him too opiniated to pay any regard to the admonition, 
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paſſages ſo very plain and intelligible, what room for cen- 
mangie the drama? A theatie ſhould be conſidered in the 


there ought to be appointed a certain humber of men of 


and is very unnatural in every character, but that of a 


with it. 


theſe characters; and he makes the former, which is in 
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- elegant a one as the poet intended it. In ſome of the 


the meaning is 7 <vor:ld willingly give my LIFE to ſave 
you, but cannot conſent to give up my HONOUR, 
Now, if admired actors are capable of miſapprehending 


ſure muſt we ſuppoſe there is in the performance of their 
inferiors! Ard is it right to ſuffer theſe people thus to 


ligkt of public fe hoot. Nothing ſhould be delivered 
there, with the uαmoſt propriety end preciſion ; and 


approved parts and judgment, authoriſed to take cogni- 
zance of the errors of tl:2{e actors, and to oblige them to 
correct themſelves. I am as ſenſible as any man can be 
of the real merit of Garrick: his talents, both for Co- 
medy and Tragedy, are amazing.—In many ſcenes of the 
latter he is even tranſporting; but to admire the whole of 
his performance is to be ſtark blind. Among other cir- 
cumitances, the ſtage would have no little obligation to 
him for h:ving baniſhed the ſtiff manner in which pro- 
logues were formerly delivered, if what he has introduced 
in the room of it were not likewiſe cenſurable. His act- 
ing the ſenſe of every word has certainly, as Theophilus 
Cibber has already obſerved, too much of the Pantomime, 


buffoon. But it is no uncommon thing for people to be- 
come unnatural by over- acting nature. Geſture ought 


to affiſt and ſupport ſpeech, but not to bear an equal part 


How often, and yet to how little purpoſe, has Garrick 
been reproved for making a full ſtop in the middle and at 
the end of lines in tragedy, whether there be any ſtop in 
the ſenſe or not: by which he ſo frequently makes non- 
ſenſe of what he utters! | 

I could never admire him, as many people have always 
done, in Ranger and Benedic. By a too great deſire of ap- 
pearing natural and eaſy, he throws a lowneſs into both of 


itſelf a very infignificant one, quite nauſeous and con- 


temptible. 
In Archer he is in ſome meaſure guilty ,of the ſame 


fault; and he does not make this character by far fo 


ſcene! 


r if 


ſcenes too he plays the buffoon. He ſeems to make a jeſt 
of Aimwell in his manner of lighting him to his chamber; 
which circuinſtance might be ſufficient to give the inn- 
keeper (for Boniface is preſent) a ſuſpicion that they are 
not really maſter and ſervant. Where he breaks in upon 
Lady Bountiful, Mrs. Sullen and Dorinda, and informs 
them of los maſter's ſudden illneſs, inſtead of behaving ſo 
as to ne the ald lady believe the illneſs real, which it is 
his butineſs to do, he plays the antic in ſuch a manner 
that ſhe muſt be an old woman indeed not to ſuſpect it 
feigned. | 

In the part of Bayes, in which he ſo highly delights 
the ſhilling-gallery, he is too much the Merry-Andrew, 
and exhibits little or nothing of the delicate abſurdity of 
the character, excepting in the firſt act, where he performs 
admirably well. 4 

An actor often wrongly concludes, from his having made 
an audience laugh, that he has given that audience plea- 
ſure. Ignorant people (and of ſuch conſiſts the bulk of 
all large aſſemblies not compoſed of ſelected perſons) will 
frequently laugh, where they ſee prepoſterous actions or hear 
prepoſterous thoughts, though they feel no pleaſure at all: 
but, perceiving there is a jeſt intended, and not knowing 
but there may really be a jeſt in the caſe, they laugh, for 
fear of having their underſtanding called in queſtion. I 
am convinced that Garrick would pleaſe more, much more, 
than he now does, if he made the character of Archer 
more elegant, and did not play the buffoon in any one 
ſcene, though perhaps nobody would laugh, or, to ſpeak 
more properly, nobody would: affect to laugh. Let any 
man of ſenſe read the Stratagem, and he will find nothing 
to laugh at in what comes from Archer, though the whole 
of what he ſays excites cheerfulneſs, and not a few of his 
Ipceches may raiſe a ſmile. As to the character of Bayes, 
It is \what not every ont is capable of entering into; and, 
if che Rehearſal were played in a juſt manner, and not 
made a Bartlemy-fair entertainment, the mob of the 
audience would think it ſad ſtuff. This comedy is ſpoilr, 
to all people of taſte, not only by Bayes's acting the Mer- 
j-Anurew, but by the wrong conception of thoſe wo 
ertorm the parts of the players. The author intended 
heſe players as men of tolerable underſtanding, and ca- 
b 3 pable 
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pable of ſeeing the — of Bayes ; which circum- - 
ſtance renders the comedy ſo much the more entertain- 
ing: whereas the people, who play theſe parts, feem to 
vie with Bayes in blundering and wrong-headedneſs; and, 
together with Vim, they make ſuch a hotch-potch of non- 
— _ the true humour of the play 1s entirely de- 
royed. | 3 

8 not whether it was Garrick or Mrs. Woffington, 
that was the beginner of a ſtrangely improper and very 
priggiſn way of going off the ſtage at the concluſion of a 
ſcene; but they were both early in it, and ſet a bad ex- 
ample to the reſt of the players, many of whom have been 
injudicious enough to imitate them. An actor ought to 
maintain his theatrical character till he 1s entirely out of 
fight of the audience. Garrick ought not to,be Garrick 
till the ſcenes hide him. Inſtead of this, Mrs. Woffing- 
ton and he took it into their heads long ago, how ſerious 
ſoever the part were that they were playing, to trip off the 
ſtage with a bridled head and an affected alertneſs. If one 
had a mind to be 1ll-natured, one might ſuppoſe this was 
in order to give the ſpectators an idea of the livelineſs of 
their private character. Mrs. Cibber was ſometimes guilty 
of the ſame fault; but Mrs. Pritchard never was. 

It is now many years ago tht Garrick introduced among 
his actors (for they are too implicit to ſuppoſe any thing can 
be wrong which they ſee him do) another ſtrange, and, in 
my opinion, very uncouth habit, viz. the raifing the two heels 
alternately, ſo as to have continually either the one or the 
other of the feet reſting upon its fore- part. I have ſome 
ſuſpicion that he was adviſed to this by ſome not- rightly- 
conceiving painter or ſculptor. It is true that to ſtand 
equally upon the two legs is ungraceful. This is the poſ- 
ture of old and of weakly people: thoſe who are young 
and ſtrong, ſeldom ſtand in that manner, unleſs they are re- 
markably aukward. Where we thus reſt chiefly upon one 
lez, the knee of the other fide of the body becomes, of 
- courſe, a little bent; and, if we raiſe the heel of that fide 
from off the ground, it becomes ſtill more bent. Now 

this waving poſition of the thigh, leg, and foot has its 
beauty; and, at the ſame time, the thus reſting chiefly 
on one leg cauſes ſomething of that waving in the whole Qt 
perſon. It is not without reaſon that Hogarth in his * 12: 


ys, 


raight lines in the ſhape of the bodies of animals and in their 
| attitudes are diſagreeable. Accordingly, the ancient ſculp- 
tors, whoſe ideas of beauty appear to have been ſo juſt, have 
taken care to avoid theſe ſtraight lines. Icannot help thinking, 
however, that herein they have ſometimes departed a lit- 


this waving attitude, they have here and there fallen into 
an exceſs; witneſs, among the reſt, (I here ſpeak to thoſe 
only who have ſome knowledge of the antique ſtatues) 
is placed upon the other's ſhoulder. Perhaps too the fine 


As for that maſter-piece, Laocoon and his two fons, the 
extreme bodily pain, they are ſuppoſed to be in, is a ſuf- 


W 


tudes of their figures ſomewhat more waving than proba- 


* bility will warrant, modern ſculptors and painters have 
As been guilty of the ſame fault in at leaſt as great a degree. 
of As to the habit of the Drury-Lane actors mentioned above, 
ty and which I have ſaid I ſuſpect to have been at firſt owe- 
ing to the advice of ſome painter or ſculptor, it is a very 
ng aukward one, To take care not to ſtand equally upon the 
an two legs, unleſs it be in the character of an old man or wo- 
in man, is indeed right; but the raiſing the heels alternately, 
els and reſting for juſt ſa many ſeconds chiefly upon one leg, and 
he then falling into the counter- poſition for the ſame ſpace 
me of time, is ſtiff and unnatural, and has a diſagreeable air 
ly- of ſtudiedneſs. There are many different poſitions in 
and which the legs may be placed; and here, as in all the 
oſ⸗ reſt of his deportment, an actor ought to avoid too much 
ing ſameneſs. 5 EE * 
re- Before I conclude upon this article, let me obſerve 
ane that, in ſtanding, the heel ought ſeldom to be raiſed, and 
of nerer for any length of time. To keep it ſo raiſed is un- 
ſide natural; becauſe to ſtand for any time with one of the 
low legs bearing ſo great a part of the weight of the body, as 
s its it muſt then bear, is very painful. It is further to be ob- 
efly ſerred that the foot, of which the heel is thus raiſed, 
hole ought be drawn back, and never to advance farther than, 


nor even equally with, the other foot, theſe two poſt» 
| ; | tions 


him of the two brothers, Caſtor and Pollux, whoſe hand 


ſigure of Antinous may be a little faulty in this reſpect. 
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lyſis calls the ſomewhat-curving line e line of beauty : for 


tle from nature, and that, in contriving for their figures 


ficient plea for the violence of their contorſions. But, if 
the ancient ſculptors have now and then made the atti- 
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tions being unnatural and ungraceful. Moſſop was fre- 
quently guilty of this, and has often put me in mind of 
a horſe advancing one of his fore-legs, and reſting it 
lightly upon his toe; which the poor animal does, to re- 
lieve a tender foot. When I ſay that the heel ought ne- 
ver to continue raiſed for any length of time, I mean, un- 
leſs the body be partly ſuſtained by ſomething upon which 


the perſon leans; for, in this caſe, the chiefly-tupporting 


leg bears ſo much the leſs weight. There 1s a fine an- 
tique ſtatue of a fawn leaning, and playing upon a flute, 
with one foot thrown over the other, and reſting upon its 
fore-part, which makes a very pleafing poſture, and gives 
the figure a ſtriking air of eaſe and naturalneſs. 
Having taken the liberty rhus publicly to cenſure this 
celebrated actor, whom, upon the whole, I very greatly ad- 
mire, it ſeems but juſt that J ſhould, at the fame time, 
publicly confeſs myſelf under an obligation to him, he 
having, during the two ſeaſons immediately preceding the 
time of his going abroad, granted me the liberty of his 
houſe. He does not know me otherwiſe than by name; 
but, being apprized that I was a great lover of theatrical 
entertainments, and ſuſpecting, without doubt, that I 
could ill afford money for pleaſure, he cauſed it to be ſig- 
nified to me that I might ſend to him for orders for any 
part of the houſe whenever I pleaſed. | 
This obligation was the chief cauſe of my committing _. 
to the flames, ſoon after, a great number of Remarks that 
T had been making for four or five years upon the ſeveral 
performances of our players; and which I had intended to 
digeſt, and to publiſh, But I was more ſcrupulous then 
than J have ſhewn myſelf now, and was unwilling to cri- 
ticiſe a man to whom I ſtood indebted. I have heartily 
repented of it ſince; for either I flatter myſelf, or I ſhould 
have made many obſervations that would have teen of 
ſome uſe; a thing of which I am convinced the author of 
the Roſciad was utterly incapable. This was a ſuperficial 
fellow, who, being puft up by the injudicious applauſes 
of the public, became at length the moſt inſolent and in- 
ſufferable of all coxcombs. His underſtanding was trifling ; 
he had a ſmall ſhare of wit, and a middling talent for ver- 
ſification. What is to be thought of the judgment of a 


man who makes a bare mention of that excellent come- 


| dian 
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dian Yates, (and that rather with an appearance of diſ- 
citeem than otherwiſe,) and is, at the ſame time, an ad- 
mirer of the noiſy, unmeaning Blakes? But this 1s not 
to be wondered at in a critic, who, while he deſpiſes Ma- 
ſon, looks upon Lloyd as a poet anda genius; Lloyd, whoſe 
works may not be unproperly called A chymical Extraft of 


Infipid'ty the wery Quinteſſence of Nothingneſs. 

Had I ever reduced into form, and publiſhed the Re- 
marks I have juſt mentioned, I ſhould have been much 
more ſparing of my encomiums upon ſeveral admired per- $: 
formers (among others, upon Quin, Mrs. Cibber, and 
Mrs. Wothngton) than the world in general has been. 

As to the laſt of theſe three, though ſhe was undeniably 
capital in ſome very few characters, particularly in Cla- 
ritla in the Confolathey, and in Lalp Dainty, I looked, 
upon her as one of the falſeſt and moſt unnatural actreſſes I 

had ever ſeen, | 
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TO THE PRESENT EDITION. 


IE Remarks were firſt publiſhed in 1770. That 
edition had a tolerable ſale; and I know not why I have 
o long deferred the gwing a ſecond, I have now 
Imoſt doubled the number of Remarks, and both hope 
nd believe ny book will he of ſome uſe. 

I here declare, #5 111 the Preface to the firſt edition, that 


ſtance from .ny triend; nor have I borrowed from any 
ror, I even di not know, till the late Dr. Salter ſhewed 
ze the Int auction to the Engliſh Grammar, that any 
ding of the !'ud hd ever appeared among us. I then 
erceived tn ſore (yt many) of the obſervations I had 
ade, hc been already made by the author of that work. 
n the other hand, there are obſervations in a ſubſequent 
lition of the Introduction, which I had made in my firſt 
tion. But I haze no ſuſpicion that any of thoſe obſer- 
tions were borrowed from ze, Whoever will give him- 
t the trouble to compare the two books will, indeed, be 
ed to wonder that they di not oftener detect the ſame 
Orrectnefles thin they actually do. 


ers, who ſpoke in commendation of it. 

The Monthly Reviewers commented largely upon it 
their Review for Auguſt, 1771, and quoted many Re- 
arks, which they ſeemed to approve; but afterwards ex- 
ted io certain expreſſions which I had made uſe of. 
ne theic ſtrictures are, I confeſs, juſt; but the greater 
t if I have any judgment, captious and abſurd. * 
1. utes,” ſay they, the barbarous phraſe /ome 
gib ferv is by no means a barbarous phraſe. The au- 
r of the Introduction to Engliſh Grammar, a far better 
ze uf ſtyle than theſęe Reviewers, uſes it not infrequent- 
Some fey is in many places (where a fexv would be 
a) the only phraſe that can be uſed with any grace. 


he performance 's entirely my own. I have had no aſ- 


My boss wi firſt taken notice of by the Critical Re- 


* 
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As alſo is another expreſſion which diſpleaſes them; and 
without any juſt reaſon. The expreſſion is a good one, 
and unexceptionable. 8 | 

& *T7s,” ſay they, © 1s a barbarous contraction of 72 74,” 

It may be ſo in general; but there are many places, 
where s is much better than zt 7s, and where 77 75 would 
be flat. *Tavas 7 that kilPd her, ſuys Othello. How poor 
and ſpiritleſs would be it wwas {! Where we are ſuppoſed to 
ſpeak haſtily and with paſſion, the contraction is neceflary, 
and the it would be unnatural, 

About half a ſcore more of their ſtrictures appear to me 
as injudicious as theſe; but to cite them all avould take 
me up too much time, and would be no entertainment 
to the reader. | | == 
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I. oPPOSITE. 


6 6 HE word oppofite is frequently uſed as a prepoſition, 


to ſignify over-againft, 


EXAMPLES. TY | . 
He lives oppoſite the Exchange: thoſe two men live op- 
poſſte each other: Whitehall is oppoſite the Horſe- Guards. 
This is not good Engliſn.— It is neceſſary to add to oppoſite 
the word 70. He lives oppoſite to the Eæchange.— Theſe two 
men live oppoſite to each other.—Whitehall is oppoſite to the 
Horſc-Guards. 8 8 


II. w ITE. 


Tuts word is often uſed (eſpecially by people in trade). 
with a dative caſe following it, without the prepoſition ub 
prefixed to that dative, even though there be no accuſae | 
tive after it. 2 
EXAMPLES af . 

Ile is gone into the country, and has promiſed to worite 
me often. They are ſo punflual in their correſpondence that 
they wwrite Bas other every week, I won't fail to write you 
ſoon. This is very barbarous expreſſion. The prepoſition 
is abſolutely neceſſary. . 75 


* 


- 


EXAMPLES . «74 

Ile is gone into the country, and has promiſed: to write 1 
nie ofien,—They are fo punctual in their correſpondence that 
they <vrite to cach other every week, I will not fail to write 


to you ſoon, | 
1 11 A B 


it 82 
' 
| 
| 8 
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Indeed, where an accuſative caſe follows the dative, the 
prepofitian becomes unneceſſary, and is ſeldom uſed. For 


| inſtance; he avrites me word that the affair is finiſhed. —We 


avrite each other very long letters. I have written her a long 
account of that tranſattion. 
Nor is the prepoſition abſolutely neceſſary, where the 
accuſative of the relative pronoun <vhich or that is ſup- 
poſed, without being expreſled. ES 
1 5 EXAMPLES. | 
De letter JI aurote him never came to hand.—The news I 
Shall write her to-night will pleaſe her greatly, — Here the 
ronoun relative dich, or that, is ſuppoſed: for the ſenſe 
is, the letter that (or which) I wrote him, never came to 


F- 


hand,—The news, that (or which) IJ. Hall write her to- 


night, will pleaſe her greatly. 
3 


III. Omiſfion of the Nomi natiue of the relative Pronouns w Ho, 
. THAT and WHICH. 


Tun nominative of the relative pronouns who, rhat 


and <vhich, is frequently omitted by bad writers, (and 
fometimes, though rarely, even by good ones) and left to 
be ſuppoſed. Inſtead, for inſtance, of faying, the man; who 
lived there lately, is removed.—The article, that was inſerted 
in yeſterday's 2 is not true. The wine, which 3 
me beſt, is claret; they would ſay, the man, live 
lately, is removed. — The article, was inſerted in 3 
Thi 


paper, is not true. — The wine, pleaſes me beff, is claret.— 


is very bad 9 and renders the ſentence obſcure. 
There are, however, in Shakeſpeare, and other great 
writers, ſome few inſtances, where the omithon adds to 


the ſpirit of the ſentence, without cauſing any obſcurity. 


It may likewiſe now and then be borne with in common 
converſation. Yet in general it has a bad effect in conver» 


ſation, and a ſtill much worſe in writing. 


IV. 4s FOLLOW x/ed for AS FOLLOWS. 


Some writers (among others, Addiſon) expreſs them- 
ſelves in this manner, The articles were as follow, — 
The circumſtances of the affair are as follow.—-The cond:« 
ons of the agreement are as follows 5 
© J coace;ve 


there 
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I conceive this expreſſion to be wrong, and that 4s fol 
Jows ought to be here uſed, and not as follow. bat 
deceives theſe writers is that the preceding ſubſtantive is 
in the plural number. But this ſubſtantive is by no . 
means a nominative caſe to Vollotu or follows. If the verb 
follow, or follows, have any nominative, it is the pro- 
"noun it, which is ſuppoſed, and is here unrelative, as in 

many other caſes: in theſe, for inſtance; It is wery bot 
| beather.—It is cold. | 1 

The ſenſe then is, The articles were as it here follows.— 
The circumſtances of the affair are as it here follows.—The 
conditions of the agreement are as it here follows. Conſe- 
quently follows ought to be uſed, and not follow. Indeed, 
it the word ſuch preceded the as, follow would be right, 
and not follows ; becauſe ſuch as would be equivalent to 


- 4 Ms. x ning 


theſe avbich, 

| V. wit for THROW, 
Tax wank — is commonly uſed „ and 
ſome o jacent counties, even of good 
education, to ſignify teſi, throw or fling. It is 
to inform them that 20 Hit fignifies 10 ffrike, and not to 


VI. The wordt AGo and SINCE. 


'Tuzsz two _— are not 5 be uſed a: #S# 
not above two m 0 face t the univerſity.-—t is i 
three years ago fince ee, 44 — t — do | 
not make ſenſe; the word face being equivalent to ago that. 
The proper expreſſions are, I is not above two months 
ago that he left the univerſity ——it is not above two months 
fince he left the univenſty.— If is three years ago that his fu + 
ther died.—[t is three years fince his father died. 


VII. CHAY. | 
Tars word is uſed by great numbers of people to fig- 
nify chaiſe, What deceives them is that, the letter / in 
he word chaiſe being the laſt letter that is pronounced, they ; 
e che word to be in the plural number; conſequently, \ | 
hey imagine that the fingular number muſt be chay. Bug N 

2 


e chaiſe 


4. 


ve 


| 
| 
i 


. different from cach other, We do not uſe the word to with 


jective. If any one ſhould ſay, This differs to that—t/ 


languages) that have each of them more than one mean- 


ſubject ſpoken of commonly determines the ſenſe. With re- 
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ehaiſe is ſingular, and the plural is chaiſes.—He keeps 4 
chaiſe. He keeps two chaiſes.— Theſe are the proper ex 
preſſions. As to chay, there is no ſuch word. | 


& 
= 


VIII. wENT. 


Tus word awent is not to be uſed with have, had or haws 
ing. I. ſhould have went. -V] had went, — Having wents 
This is bad Engliſh. | ; 
The proper word is gone—T ſhould have gone—If [ 
had gone— Having gone. | v4 


IX. DIFFERENT TO. 


Driprenenc ro is an expreſſion often uſed by good writers: 
yet I cannot help thinking it exceptionable.—This is diffe- 
rent to that. — They are different to each other. Theſe ex- 
preſſions ſeem hardly to make ſenſe. Is not the word from 
here more natural than zo? and does it not make better 
Tenſe ? For inſtance ; This is different from that. — They are 


the verb; nor do I ſee why we ſbould uſe it with the ad- 


differ to each other, the impropriety of the expreſſion would: 
be glaring, and would ſhock every hearer. I know that 
cuſtom often reconciles improprieties of this ſort ; yet there 
are ſome caſes, where it never reconciles them entirely: 
and this appears to me to be one. I would therefore 
give my vote for different from, and would baniſh the ex- 
preſſion of different to. 5 CN 


X. INGENUITY. 


Ir is a conſiderable blemiſh in our language that the word 

ingenuity has two ſenſes; for hereby it often becomes un- 
intelligible. If I hear it ſaid ſimply that ſuch an one is 2 
man of great ingenuity, how 1s it poſſible I ſhould know 
the meaning of the expreſſion ? It may fignify either that 
he is ingenious, or that he is ingenuous. We have, it is 
true, many words in Engliſh (as there are many in other 


ing; but this ſeldom occaſions any obſcurity, becauſe the 


Ine a jw 


gard to the word ingenuity, it isotherwiſe; it being _— 


5” _ > VT \ ewrndd — nn 00” 
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of to ſignify two excellent mental qualities, ab:lity and 
candour, one is ſometimes at a loſs to know in which ot 
the two ſenſes it is to be taken. It was certainly very ill 
judged, when the word ingenuity was received into the 
Engliſh language, to give it the fignification of ability. It 
ought, in conformity to its etymology, to imply only can · 
dour. The ſubſtantive of the word ingenious ought. to be 
ingeniety, and not ingenuity, which ought to be the ſubſtan» 
tive only of ingcazous. This word iageniety (with the ac- 
cent upon the ſyllable zi) would be both uſeful and orna - 
mental in our tongue. 1 

I have known ſome perſons, who, to avoid ambiguity, 
have made uſe of the word 7zgeniou/ne/s, This is not a 
word much authoriſed by cuſtom: yet, as the ſenſe of it 
cannot be miſtaken, I would not condemn any one that 


_ ſhould employ it. | 


| g 
| XI. ANY. NONE. 


Is Lancaſhire, Cheſhire, and ſome other north-weſt coun» 
ties, the words any and ane are uſed adverbially even 
by perſons of diſtinction; the firſt to ſignify at all, tha 
other aone at all. > 
I. fhe recovered from her illneſs any? Would one of theſe 
gentry ſay, meaning is be at all (or ia any degree) reeo· 
wered Als {A ſays another, he is recovered n0ne,—Hurely 
there cannot be a greater violation of grammar and come 
mon ſenſe. It is neceſlary to inform theſe north-weſtern 
people of faſhion that any and zene have not the ſignifica- 
tions they give them; that they are adjectives, and arg 
never to be uſed adverbially, CE Ts 


XII. DEMEANs.. 
Turs word is uſed by all the lower people, as well a 
by great numbers of their betters, to ſignify debaſe or Ie eu. 
It is alſo found in the ſame ſenſe in bad writers. Richard. 
Jon often preſents his readers with it in his emetic. hiſtory 
of Pamela. Nay, if I wiſtake not, I have met with it once 
or twice in Swift; and I think it likewiſe once occurs in my 
Lord Bolingbroke's 4 Oldcaſtle's Remarks upon Englim 
Hiſtory,” If theſe two writers have rally employed the 
= | A 3 word 


— 
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word-1n that ſenſe, it muſt undoubtedly have been through 
overſight. They could never be ignorant that zo: demtan 
ſignifies 20 behave, to comport ; and not to debaſe or leſſen. 
What cauſes the miſtake in ſo many perſons is the ſyl-. 
lable can. The word mean ſignifying low and contemptible ; 
and the word meanneſs, lowneſ5; they imagine from thence 
that to demean muſt ſignify o make contemptible, or caft & 
meanneſs upon. © . | 
As to the ſubſtantive demeanour, it is a word the lower 
people are not acquainted with. If they were once to get 


hold on it, I make no doubt they would miſapply it as 
much as they do the verb. 7 Y 


XIII. : IF IN CASE. 


'T urs expreſſion, which is the ſame as if 7f,.and is conſe- 
quently nonſenſe, 1s continually in the mouths of the lower 
people, who ſeem to have a mighty affection for it, and to 
think it nervous and elegant. It is likewiſe not infrequent! 
uſed by many who ought to know better. Vet theſe words 
would not be improper, provided the / made part of one 
member of a ſentence, and the in caſe of another. Suppoſe 
I fay,: for inſtance, if, in caſe of a war between France 
and England, the king of Pruſſia ſhould join with France; 
this is very good ſenſe. Here the if belongs to the king of 
Prufſia ſhould join with France, while the in caſe belongs 
to of awar between France and England: and, in order to 
make the diſtinction, it is neceſſary to put a comma at , 
and another at England; but, as I have already ſaid, theſe 
words, as they are commonly uſed, are nonſenſe. 


XIV. ARRAN T. ERRANT. 


'T axsx two words are ſometimes confounded by writers. 
Errant ſignifies wandring, according to its etymology, 
but is now ſeldom or never uſed in that ſenſe, except with 
the ſubſtantive knight, -A knight-errant. 
Arrant ſignifies meer, downright, and is uſed only in 
diſcommending, unleſs it be in a facetious and bantering 
ſtyle. We fay, for example, An arrant fool, an arrant 
coxcomb, an arrant knave. But nobody ſays, an arrant man 
of ſenſe, an arrant modeſt man, an arrant man of probity. 
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Yet, in a facetious and bantering ſtyle, as J have hinted, 
arrant may be uſed in ſpeaking of agreeable and com- 
mendable qualities. If, for inſtance, I am told of ſeveral 
witticiſms uttered by a man from whom I ſhould not have 
expected them, or of exertians of courage by another, 
there would be no impropriety in my ſaying, I find he's an 
arrant uit. My, hes an arrant hero. FN 
Such authors as confound theſe words ſeldom uſe arraut. 
for errant, but frequently errant for arrant, (inſtances of 
which there are in Lord Shaftſbury, and in ſome others 
who paſs for good writers) making it to ſignify meer, which 
is the fignification only of arrant. But, in Heating, the 
other miſtake more generally prevails; arrant being of 
ten pronouneed inſtead of errant; and eſpecially upon the 
ſtage, where there is a moſt ſhameful ignorance both of 
grammar and pronunciation. Knight-arrantsare often talked | 
of there; but we ſeldom hear of a kn/ght-errant.  - | 


XV. A Word, denoting a Number, joined with a Noun Sub- 
: ative. 12 


W HERE this occurs, though the number be plural, | 
_ the ſubſtantive (or what would be a ſubſtantive if it were | 
uncompounded) 1s to be written without an s at the end. | 
For inſtance, The five-bell tavern, the three-tun inn, æ 
tventy-gun ſhip, a four-wheel chaiſe. "Theſe are the pro- 
per expreſſions; and not e five-bells tavern, the three» - 
uus inn, a twenty-guns ſhip, @ four-wheels chaiſe, 1 
Vet many people affect, both in writing and ſpeaking, 
ro uſe the 5, and ſeem to value themſelves upon 2. ex- 
traordinary correctneſs. But they ought to confider that, 
in compound words of this ſort, what would be a ſubſtan- 
tive, if it ſtood ſingle, is no longer ſuch, but is become 
part of an adjective. Fer example, in the inſtances here 
brought, f#wve-bell, threc-tun, twenty-gun and four-wheel + 
are adjectives, of which the reſpective ſubſtantives are ta- 
wern, inn, ſhip and chaiſe. | ings 
It is true that fiwe-bells, three-tuns, twenty-guns and fours 4 
_«vheels might as grammatically be uſed as adjectives as 
fre- bell, tlirec-tau, &c. but cuſtom ſeems to have deter- 
mined for the omiſſion of the 5: the reaſon of which may 
poſſibly be that, where a word ends with two different con- 
| | ſonants, 
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ſonants, ſhould the next word begin with another, the pro- 
nunciation of theſe three. conſonan's would be, in ſome 
meaſure, painful, and the {ound diſpleaſing. 


XVI. ARRIVE. 


T urs word, where it is uſed in the proper ſenſe, is fol- 
lowed by the article at, and not by to. 
EXAMPLES. | 

We ſhall arrive at London eerly.—You will arrive at 
your country-houſe before night — A perſon that ſhould ſay, 

e ſhall arrive to Loudon early.—You will arrive to 
your country-houſe before night—would nor talk Engliſh. 
And yet there are people of education ignorant enough to 
m_ themſelves in this aukward manner. | 

In conformity to this rule, it is neceſſary to ſay arrive 
there, and not arrive thithey ; which laſt expreſſion is not 
good Engliſh, 92 | 9 

Vet, where the word arrive is figurative, fo and at are, 
in moſt places, uſed indifferently. He 7s arrived at great 
perfection. — He is arrived to great perfeftion, Both theſe 


expreſſions are proper. 


XVII. GET THITHER. GET THERE, GO THITHERs 
GO THERE. WE 


Taovon arrive thither is not good Engliſh, ges 1hi- 
ther is very proper, and is much better than get there. | 

With go and come, all correct ſpeakers uſe the words 
#ither, whither and hither. —There, where and here, though 


commonly uſed, are bad Engliſh. ES 


XVIII. AGAIN. PRIZES. 


Auoxò other inſtances of ignorance, that we meet 
with upon the ſtage, is the improper ute of the words 

again and prizes Again is uſed by many of the players 
inſtead of againf?, (a ſhrewd ſign of a very low education) 
and prizes inſtead of pricess We have them of all prizes, 
fays Lockit, upon the ſtage, where Macheath's irons are 


put on. | 
Theſe. 


0 
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Theſe people ought to know that prices is here the pro- 
per word, and not prizes. What 1s paid for the purchaſe 
of any thing is its price. As to prize, it ſignifies a booty 
or capture, a bentfit gained by a ticket in a lottery, and like- 
wiſe the reward given to the viftor in any trial of ſkill, 

One cannot help bluſhing for theſe players, to think 


they muſt be told that again ſignifies once more, and that 


againſt means ofpoſite (or oppoſed) to. 


XIX. FAMOUS, OR RATHER INFAMOUS. 


Tars expreſſion is found in many authors, who ſeem to 
value themſelves not a little upon it, and to think it mighty 
ſmart. He avas famous, or rather infamous, for his cruelty, 
ſays one. Ne was famous, or rather infamous, for his de- 
baucheries, ſays another, ,—She was famous, or rather in Va- 
mous, for her lewdneſs, ſays a third. And yet, in — 
there is no ſmartneſs in this. It has nothing of t 
lively antitheſis, which theſe writers imagine it to have. 
The a: between Famous and infamous lies onl 
in the ſound, and not in the ſenſe; for theſe two words 
bave not ſenſes contrary to each other. Famous ſig- 
nifies renowned, much known ; but infamous does not fig- 
nify o&/cure or unknown. It ſignifies wile, ſcandalous, baſes 


It is true it likewiſe implies of evil report; but even in 
this ſenſe it cannot properly be oppoſed to famous or re- 
noconed, the oppoſite of which is (as I have hinted) ob/cure | 


or antun. | ys | pdt 

Let us put another phraſe of the ſame import in the 
room of famous, and we ſhall ſee the nothingneſs of the 
thought. For inſtance, He was well known, or rather. in- 
Famous, for the wwitkedneſs of his life. What a poor, un- 


meaning ſpeech is this! and how impertinently does the 
or rather come in! In ſhort, this expreſſion of famous, or 


rather infamous, though it be found in ſome tolerable wri- 


ters, is very childiſh and filly ; and I would caution every 


one againſt the ule of it. 


XX. HUMOROUS, HUMORSOME. , 


T xoven humorſome, inſtead of humorons, be chiefly | 
beard among the low people, (none of whom, in all pro- 
| 15 badility, 


by 
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bability, will ever ſtudy this book, to learn good Engliſh) 
yet, as there are few bad expreſſions uſed by the vulgary 

ut what ſometimes make their way into better company, 
It 18 proper to take notice -that the word, which implies 


comical, is humorous, and not humorſome; the ſignifica- 


tion of which laſt word is pecvi/h, froward, bard to pleaſe. 


There is extant a letter written by Congreve, wherein 
he condemns the word humour as made to ſignify what is 


comical or facetious. He ſeems to affirm this is not the 
real meaning of it, and that the true ſenſe of humour is 
avhat is characteriſtic of a certain temper. I do not recole 
lect his very words; but theſe, which I have employed, 
convey at leaſt the idea, which, as he contends, ought to 


be conveyed by the word humour. So that, according to 


him, a e, which characteriſes a man, and expreſſes 
his peculiar turn of mind, is to be called humour; and ſuch 
ſtroke has nothing the more of humour for exciting mirth. 
Nea it is to be confidered that words are nothing at 
all in themſelves. They fignify that, and that only 
which, by common conſent, is underſtood by them: and 
it is undeniable that the word hamozr is received by all 
ple of education (and has been ſo for a long time) in 


the ſenſe he does not allow it to have. We find inſtances 


of it in Shakeſpeare, who wrote above a hundred and 
years ago. The word then being univerſally underſt 

to imply hat excites mirth, this is of oourſe the fignifica- 
tion of it: to which it is no objection that it alſo bears an · 
other ſignification, there being many words that have dif» 
ferent ſenſes. | | HE 


XXI, Adverks and Participlet improperly digjoined, 
Ir is common for people to expreſs themſelves in the 
following manner. I don't know fo well a bred man. Toa 


feldom ſee ſo well a made woman.—T never rode ſo ill a go 


ing horſe. I never ſaw ſo poorly a painted picture. | 

This is wrong. The @ ought to follow the participle, 
not to precede it; and the adverb and participle ought to 
be joined together by a hyphen, 'and to make but one 
word. For inſtance, I don't know ſo well-bred a man. 
Tor ſeldom ſee ſo well-made a woman. never rode ſo ills 
going @ horſe] never faw ſo poorly-painted a Pas nf! 
* : | * 
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XXII. HAD RETIRED FOR SEVERAL VEARS PAST. 


Mv often find in our news- papers paragraphs penned in 


the following manner. Or ſuch a day died at 7. — 
au bo, having arquired a good fortune in buſineſs, had retired 
for ſome years paſt. 2 

This is an im proper expreſſion. Theſe printers ought to 
ſay, either who, having acquired a good fortune, retired ſome 
years ago—0r, who, having acquired a good fortune, had 
been retired for ſome years paſt ; of which two expreſſions 
the firſt is moſt eaſy and natural. In that which they uſe, 
the had retired and the for are incompatible with each 
other, the for here ſignitying daring. It therefore im- 
plies that the geceaſed had retired during ſeveral years ;- 
which either has no ſenſe at all, or fignifies that he ſpent 
ſeveral years in the act of retiring. t there is a wide 
difference between ſpending ſeveral years in the aft of reti- 
ring, and being retired (or in retirement) during ſeveral years. = 

It is true the words retire and for are ſometimes 
very properly uſed together: but in this laſt mentioned 
caſe the word for has not the ſignification of during. 
Snppoſe, for inſtance, a man has danced at a ball till 
he is fatigued: he ſays to a friend, PU retire into 
another room for half an hour, and then come in again. 
Here the word for, as I have ſaid, does not fignify du- 
ring. He retires (or is retiring) only while he is paſſing 
from the ball-room into the room where he intends to — 
When he is in that room, he 1s no longer retiring; for 
he is then retired, or in retirement. In like manner, a 


man who has quitted the bufineſs he was following in 


London, and is now ſettled in the country, is retired, (or 
in retirement) : but he does not retire; he is not retiring 3 
for he retires (or zs retiring) only while he is going from 


London to the place where he ſettles. 


- 


It would be therefore proper (as I have already hinted) 
for theſe printers to ſay, He retired ſome years ago, or, 
he had been retired for ſome years paſt, But, when they 
fay, He bad retired for ſome years paſt, they talk nonſenſe. 


xXIII. 


3 REMARKS ON THE 
XXIII. The Note of Interrogation improperly uſed. 


Ir is common with writers to put a note of interrogation . 
where they. only make mention of a queſtion's being aſked; 
without employing the very words which form the queſtion. 
| EXAMPLES, ee Be 
T ſaw your aunt the other day, who inquired when I 
heard from you laſt ? I wiſited your fifter yeflerday.——She 
aſted me avhen 1 thought you would be in town? This is 
wrong. There ought to be no note of interrogation, ſince 
there is no queſtion. 
Indeed, though the writer aſks no queſtion himſelf, if 
the interrogatory, which he mentions, be put in the form 
of a queſtion, the note is very proper: as, for inſtance, As 
T was talking with your aunt the other day, when, /aid be, 
did you hear from my nephew laſt? Being yeſterday upon 
4 viſit to your ſiſter, when, ſaid ſhe, do you imagine my 


brother will be in town? li 


XXIV. Az improper Uſe of the Pronoun relative HE. 


Tx ERE are many writers, who introduce this pronoun 
as a relative to the indefinitive noun one. Inſtead. of 
ſaying, Unleſs one be very cautions, one will be liable to 
be deceived by pretended friend. one indulge much in 
eating and drinking, one almoſt certainly ſuffers for it in 
point of health. — They would fay, Unleſs one be very cau- 
tions, he «vill be liable to be deceived by pretended friends, | 
4f one indulge much in eating and drinking, he almoſt cer- 
tainly ſuffers for it in point of health, | 

This is not good Engliſh. The one here is not the 
unit in number. It has the ſenſe of on in the French 
tongue, from which it is taken, and does not ſuffer a rela- 

tive pronoun. : | | 

To ſhew the impropriety of the above uſe of the word 
he, let us ſuppoſe an aſſembly of women, where the con- 
verſation runs upon the pleaſure they feel in being ad- 
mired by the male eee that one of the company ſays. 
One cannot Pe help bcing delighted with the admiration 
F the men: tet hen make <vhat uſe of her reaſon ſhe will, 
Jbe is flill highly pleaſed <vith it, Will any one pretend to 
ſay this is Engliſh? No perſon of tolerable taſte "_ 
| Endure 
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endure the /e, the pronoun ſubſtantive her, or the pronoun 
adjective her, Auk yet this expreſſion would be proper, if 
the he could at any time with propriety be uſed as a rela- 
tive to this indefinitive noun one. This woman ought to 
repeat the one, and to ſay One cannot poſſibly help being de» 
lighted with the admiration of the men. Let one make what 
1% of one's reaſon one will, one is fill highly 33 11th it. 
There is nothing offenſive in the recurrence of the word one. 

It is likewiſe wrong to uſe either him, her, himſclf, 
or her/clf, as the genitive, dative, accuſative or ablative 
of this indefinite noun. The proper genitives, dativess 
accuſatives, and ablatives are one and oxes-/elf, For in- vj 
ſtance, He watches his opportunities to take one at a diſad- 
wantage,—He is of a friendly temper, and does one all the 
ere. ice he can. Ye love of ones-ſelf,—One ſometimes finds 
an unexpeeted reſource in one's-ſelf. 1 | 


XXV. Apoſtrophes improperly uſed. 

Iris a common practice, even with good writers, to 
pat an apoſtrophe between the 2 and the's of the words 
10cas and operas, and of many others, of which the fingular 
ends with the letter a. | | v7 
This is certainly wrong. For why ſhould an apoſtrophe 4 
be placed where there is no letter omitted? | | 

They put this apoſtrophe likewiſe between the o and the 
s of the plurals of virtugſo, virago, and of ſome other 
words * with o, and write virtudſu's, virago's, &c. 

Indeed, as to theſe two words, they may poſſibly pre- 
tend there is an e omitted, and that the apoſtrophe is the 
mark of that eliſion. Fs, | 

In the firſt place, I can ſee no reaſon for an e in either 
of theſe two words. I think the true ſpelling is virtue 
:iragos, Put, even ſuppoſing theſe plurals to have an e, 
hy ſhould the e be cut off any more than in toes, foes, 

Joes? There is net the leaſt ground imaginable for ſuch 
practice, and the words ought to be written at full length, 
the pronunciation being the fame when the e is inſerted 
as when it is omitted, and its place ſupplied with an 
apoſtrophe. . | | 

The ſame abſurdity prevails m regard to thoſe words, 
whote fingular number ends with an 5; as genius, ſummons, 
B chorus, 


f 
| 
2 
| 
| 


” 
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if the e, the laſt letter but one, be cut off. 
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chorus, &c. The plurals of theſe words ought to be writ« 
ten geniuſes, ſummonſes, choruſes, &c. | 


XXVI. Other improper Elifions. 


Norurns is more frequent than, in writing the preter- 
perfect tenſe active, or the participle paſſive of a verb that 
ends with a conſonant, to ſpell it with a ſingle conſonant, 


EXAMPLES, 5 
He received a blow that flun'd him. — Nie was ſtun'd with 
z he blow. | | ö 
This is wrong. The word ought to be written with a 
double conſonant. A blow that flunn d him. He was 
fiunn'd. | i 
By this practice of cutting off one of the conſonants 
with the e, many words of very different meanings, and 
pronounced differently, and which, when written at full 
length, are likewiſe differently ſpelt, are confounded, by 
being ſpelt alike. For inſtance, Tiled and tilled, filed and 
fitled, bared and barred, plancd and planned, ſtriped and 
Aripped, tuned and tunned, ſcared and ſcarred,” robed and 
robbed, ſtiled and ftilled, with ſeveral others. It hurts the 
eye to ſee words of ſuch different ſenſes and of different 
ſounds, ſpelt in the ſame manner. 55 ; 
Inſtead of 7*/}, the contraction of I will, many people 
write 7'/c. I do not ſee what right the e has in a word, 
when contracted, which admits no ſuch letter, when writ- 
ten at full length: and I think it offenfive to the eye. 
Thoſe, who make uſe of it, are fearful perhaps that the 
word, when written with a double-/, will be miſtaken for 
the word 2. But the apoſtrophe ſeems to be a ſufficient 
guard againſt any ſuch miſapprehenſion. 


XXVII. A awrong Method of ſpeaking of a double Letter. 


Tz mention of a double / puts me in mind of a mif- 
take that writers often commit in ſpeaking of a double let- 
ter. Inſtead of ſaying à dd, or a double d, they would s - 
a double dd. But a double dd is a quadruple d, in which 
there are foyr ds: and yet they mean to ſpeak but of two. 
They ſhould ſay either a dd or @ double d. 3 
| | | XXVIII, 
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XXVIII. An Overfight, of which Authors are now and 
7 then guilty. 6 ; 


* 


We ſometimes, even in tolerable writers, meet with ex- 


preſſions to the ſame purpoſe with this, I miflake not, 1 
think ſo and ſo; which is an abſurdity; for ſurely every 
man knows whether he thinks a thing or not. We ſay, 
indeed, jeſtingly, of an irreſolute perſon, that he does not 
know his own mind. * | | 
The FI miftake not, and the I think, are therefore not 


both to be uſed. | 


There is an overſight of this kind in Moliere's comedy 
of the The School for Huſbands ; and another in his Learned - 


Women. 


XXIX. ro FLY, FLEE, FLOW, OVER-FLOW. 


Tus preter- perfect tenſe of the firſt of theſe verbs, when ; 
it ſignifies To move with wings, is flew, —The bird flew 


away. | 

With the auxiliaries, flows is to be uſed. The bird ts 
flown away—they would have flown away—having flown 
eing. flown, &c. | 

To fly is likewiſe frequently uſed, to ſignify 20 fee; 
which latter word is too much neglected. And, fince even 
our beſt authors do not ſcruple to employ it inſtead of fee,it 
mult be owned to have that ſignification; though I cannot 
help thinking its being uſed in this ſenſe is a — in 
the language. When it fignifies 70 fee, the preter- perfect 
tenſe is ed. He fled away : but the participle preſent is 
2 as when it ſignifies 0 move with æbings.— Te army 
is flying, : | 

With the auxiliaries, fed is to be uſed. —They are fled 
He had fled— Having. fled—Being fled, ; ce. 

As to the verb to nee, the preter- perfect tenſe is here 
likewiſe fed, which is alſo to be uſed with the auxiliaries. 
For inſtance, We fled away—They are fed. They would 
bave fed Having Led. Being. fled—&c. 8 | 

The preter - perfect of fow is fowed.—The tide flowed 
wth a ſtrong current. Flowed is likewiſe to be uſed with 
the auxiliaries— Has. flowed—Having flowed—&c, 

es V 


* 
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Many people uſe fown with the auxiliaries, and would 
ſay The river has flown but weakly of late. But this is 
not Engliſh, Neither is the word overflown to be ad- 
mitted, though frequently uſed. 'The proper word is 
overflowed,—The river has overflowed its banks—The 
grounds are overflowed. 8 | 


XXX. CAME. 


Turs word, which is the preter- perfect of come, is uſed 
by ſome writers now living with the auxiliary verbs. In- 
ſtead of ſaying He is come, He would have come, they 
would ſay He is came, He would have came. But this 
is not Engliſh. Becauſe, forſooth, in the generality of 
our verbs, the word uſed in the preter-perfect tenſe is the 
ſame with that uſed with the auxiliaries, they will have it 
to be ſo likewiſe in this inſtance. But the verb to come is an 
exception to this rule; as is alſo the verb zo go, which has 
been mentioned already. 1 | 
If theſe writers perſiſt in this uſe of the word came, I 
would adviſe them not to be inconſiſtent with themſelves, 
to employ the word went likewiſe with the auxiliaries, 
and to ſay He has went—He had went—They are went 
and, inſtead of The bird is flown, the bird is flew, In 
ſhort, ſo many of our verbs are exceptions to the rule 
above-mentioned, that, if we ſhould bring them all to con+ 
form to it, we ſhould have a new language. 


XXXI. To sEw. ro sow. 


Tux firſt of theſe (which ſignifies to ftitch æuith necdle 
and thread) is a regular verb, the preter · perfect being 
ſewed, and the ſame word being uſed with the auxiliaries, 
She has ſewed i—It is well ſeed, py 

But 0 /owv (to ſcatter corn or ſeed apon ploughed or others 
aviſe prepared ground) is irregular, in that either ſowed or 
ſown is uſed with the auxiliaries; the laſt of which two 
words is the moſt frequently employed. He has ſown his 
corn—The corn is ſown. | ET 

And yet I know not whether, in ſpeaking of the ground, 
I mould not prefer /owed, and rather ſay the ground is 
ſowed than the ground is ſown. However, I do not infilt 
upon it that this expreſſion is the beſt. XXXII. 


* 
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XXXII. ro $SET. TO sir. 


Tusk two verbs are continually confounded in more 
than one tenſe, and give occafion to innumerable inſtances 


of falſe Engliſh. Even people of very good education 


miſemploy them. 


The firſt of them, which has ſeveral different fignifica-- 


tions, does not change in any of the tenſes, let the fign- 
fication of the word be what it will. We ſay M hat time 
do you ſet out ?—He ſet out yeſterday for Bath.—T ſhall ſet 
ſomebody to watch them. +4 | 

Set is likewiſe uſed with the auxiliaries. A dog _—_— at 
me. He is now ſet about it in good earncft,—He has ſet 
doxon his load. I ought to have ſet the 22 time ago. 
— They being fo violently ſet againft each other, there is no 


| probability of a reconciliation. 4 


As to the verb zo ft, its preter- perfect is ſat, which is 
alſo uſed with the auxiliaries. He ſat down.—When we had 
ſat there ſome time, «ve removed, Having ſat with u 
about an hour, they left us. 


* 


This verb is ſometimes uſed not as a neuter, but as a 
verb active, with an accuſative caſe following it. I' fie 


me down. —She ſat her down.—They ſat themſthves down. 


But it is to be obſerved that the verb is active, and go- 


verns an accuſative, only when we ſpeak of perſons ſeating 
themſclves, and not in mentioning their cauſing others to 
fit, Therefore ſuch expreſſions as theſe—/?// ft you 
down.,—He ſat ber down.—They ſat us down,—are not 
proper. 3 

To ſeat is a regular verb. Seated, which is the preter- 
perfect, is uſed with the auxiliaries. He ſeated himſelf — 
When ave had ſeated ourſelves.—She was ſeated. —Thcy be- 
ing ſeated, | 


— 


XXXIII. TO LIE. TO LAY. 


HESE two verbs are as often confounded as ſet and /; 
of which the occaſion, in a great meaſure, may be that 
the word Jay happens to be the preter- perfect tenſe of the 
verb zo lie. pe es. h 
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To lie is a regular verb. Its preter- perfect is laid. This 
is likewiſe the word uſed with the auxiliaries. For inſtance, 
He laid the moncy doaun. He laid about him Inflily,—We 
laid no fireſs upon that. — ] have laid a wager. —They had 
laid out all their money.—The wind is laid —The things 
are laid in order. — Haming laid the burden upon the horſe, 
mT he caſe being laid before him. 5 

The preter- perfect of the verb zo lie is lay; and the 
word uſed with the auxiliaries is lain. For example. 1 
avas lazy this morning, and lay long a-bed. — They went 
yeſterday for Bath, and lay at Reading, — ] abas lately at bis 


| 1 ab here 1 lay tavo nights. — I have lain in this 


bed above a dozen years. — The houſe has lain in ruins for a 
conſiderable time. She was taken ill ; but, having lain down 


for about an hour, ſhe found herſelf well. 


To lie, when it ſignifies 20 fell lies, is a regular verb. 


The preter- perfect is lied, which is the word uſed with the 


auxiliaries. He lied egregiou/ly,—He has always lied from 


his cradle. 


— 


XXXIV. OVERLAIN. 


| Tuxkz is ſuch a word as this: but it is for the moſt part | 


improperly employed. 
The child is ovcrlain ſays one. The nurſe has overlain 
the child. This is not good Engliſh ; for overlain belongs 


to the verb owverlie, not to the verb overlay : and yet over- 


lay is the verb uſed where mention is made of a nurſe's 
preſſing and ſmothering a child. Now the participle 
aſſive of overlay, and the word uſed with the auxiliaries, 
is overlaid, and not overlain. | 4 
The proper way of ſpeaking therefore is this. I am 
afraid he'll overlay the child. be nurſe has overlaid the 
child. The child is overlaid. 4 
And yet I cannot help ſuſpecting that, if the expreſſion 
was invented by reaſonable people, owverlie, and not over- 
lay, was the word originally uſed in ſpeaking of nurſes' 
ſmothering children. A child being killed by the nurſe's 
tying over it, it ſeems moſt natural that the word ſhould 
e compoſed of over and lic, and not of over and lay. But 


nurſes, and thoſe about them, being commonly very ig- 


norant, 


C 
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norant, and your low ignorant people almoſt ever uſing 
lay for lie, and laid for lain, overlaid preſently took place 
among them, inſtead of overlie; and, perſons of ſenſe or 
learning being commonly ſtrangers to the nurſery, and 
ſeldom mentioning or thinking about the ſmothering of 
children, the a language has univerſally — 
Or ſhall we rather believe that the word was not in- 
vented by reaſonable people, but that it was coined in the 
nurſery ? This, after all, __ the moſt probable. For 
there 18 no doubt but words are commonly invented by 
thoſe, who are fulleſt of the ideas intended to be conveyed 
by them. And whom ſhall we ſuppoſe to think ſo often 
of the overlaying children as nurſes and their companions ? 


If this be the caſe; if the word was invented in the nur- 


ſery, overlay (and not owerlie) is moſt probably, for the 
reaſon mentioned above, (vix. the low people's uſing lay 
for lie) the original word. 


As to the verb overlie, it is uſed where we ſpeak of a 


perſon's continuing in bed beyond a proper time. I am 
Sleepy to-night, and ſhall overlic myſelf in the morning, if 1 
am not called.—T flept beyond my time, and overlay myſelf 
this morning, Tis later than I thought 1 find I have over- 


lain myſtlfe 


XXXV. An Improper Way of mentioning Titles. 


Orr news-writers, mentioning their intelligence from 


Oxford or Cambridge, frequently tell us that on ſuch 
a day was conferred on ſuch and ſuch gentlemen the de- 
gree of Doctors of Divinity. This expreſſion is wrong: 


they ought to ſay The degree of Doctor of Divinity, 


In like manner, though we ſay very properly The King 
has made (or created) theſe two gentlemen Baronets, it 


would not be right to ſay The King has conferred the dig-. 


nity of Baronets on them, "The proper expreſſion is The 
King has conferred the dignity of Baronct on them 
So likewile, in ſpeaking of oze man, who has received 
the honour, though we ſay He is made (or created) a Ba- 
roxet, we ought not to ſay The dignity of a Baronet ts 
coaferred on him; but the dignity of Baronet is conferred 
0 lim, omitting the word a. | 


The 
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The ſame rule is to be. obſerved in ſpeaking of any 


other title, or of any poſt. The King barcoferredon them 


title of Duke.—The King has conferred on him the title of 


' Duke.——Thoſe two Counſellors were both raiſed to the poſt of 


Attorney General.—He was raiſed to the poſt of Atiorncy- 
General, Theſe are the proper expreſſions ; and the fol- 
lowing ones are improper. The King has conferred on 
them the title of Dukes. —The King has conferred on him the 
title of a Duke. —Thoſe two counſellors were both raiſed to 
the paſt of Attorney-Generals.—He was raiſed to the poſt of 
the (or of an) Attorney-General. . 


XXXVI. vr, DowN. ABOVE, BELOW. 


To go (or come) up fairs, to go (or come) down fairs, 
are proper expreſſions. | þ 
75 o (or come) above ftairs, to go (or come) below ſtairs, 
3 frequently uſed, are not ſtrictly proper. 
On the other hand, To be above flairs—to be below 
fairs, are proper. . | | 
To be up ftairs, to be down Fairs, are improper; unleſs 
the be/ng up or down imply the getting up or down. As, for 
inſtance—a man ſays I called him down ftairs, aud he was 
down in an inſtant. There is nothing 1mproper in this, 
becauſe he was down is equivalent to he got down fairs, 
or, in other words, to he arrived below ftairs, and there- 
fore does not imply his abiding there. | 
Neither are theſe two words, got and arrived, (which 
I have made uſe of to explain the matter) to be employed 
indiſcriminately with 29, down, above or below flairs, 
To get is to be uſed with 2p or down; and to arrive 
with above and below. Suppoſe I ſee a very gouty man a 
long time in coming down a ſtair-caſe. I ſay, upon his 
landing, Az length, after much hobbling, he is got down 
fairs; or at length, after much hobbling, he is arrived be- 
low flairs. Got below fairs, in the ſenſe here intended, 
would be uncouth ; and arrived down fairs would be ſtill 
more ſo. Eh EF 
Vet, in another ſenſe, got above or below fairs would 
be proper. If a man has lived formerly upon a ground» 
floor, but lives now over-head, I ſay, very properly, He 
is now got above flairs;, becauſe here my anna 7 
ND that 
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that he is abiding or continuing there: whereas, agree- 
ably to what has been already obſerved, if I ſend a ſer- 
vant to an upper apartment, as ſoon as he has mounted 


the top-moſt ſtep of the ſtair-caſe, I ought to ſay he js got 


up flairs. If I ſhould ſay he is got above fairs, I ſhould 
talk bad Engliſh. | 5 
We have other words, which, uſed with #p or down, have 


a different ſenſe from what they have when uſed with above or 


bclovv, It would be too tedious to produce them all, and I 


ſhall mention only the word di/patch. If I fay J dif-' 
patch my ſervant up fairs, it means that I will ſend him 


up; whereas, if I fay I diſpatch him above flairs, the 
meaning 18 that I will diſpatch him when I am abore. 
Theſe diſtinctions have nothing finical or affected in 
them. Moſt people make them mechanically ; and ſuch 
as confound the words in queſtion (which even perſons of 
education are apt to do in ſome of our remote counties). 
cannot be ſaid to talk good Engliſh. $ | 


XXXVII. IMMINENT. EMINENT> 


Maxr of our writers uſe the latter of theſe two words 
with the ſubſtantive danger, and, inſtead of ax imminent 


danger, ſay an eminent danger; than which ſurely - there. 


cannot be a greater abſurdity. Can there be a more juſt 
expreſſion than an imminent danger? Which figmifies a 
danger where the evil threatened is at hand. But what 


is a noted or illuſtrious danger? For this is the meaning of 


the expreſſion they uſe. | 

This miſapplication of the word eminent took its rife, in 
all probability, from an itch of imitating the French, 
They have, in their language, the three words imminent, 
eminent and danger; which, as they are ſpelt in the ſame 


manner as in the Engliſh, have likewiſe the ſame ſignifi- 


cations. Now fo it has happened (whatever the cauſe 
may have been) that this expreſſion of an eminent dan» 


ger has introduced itſelf among hem. It is of long ſtand- 
ing; and fo univerſal is it become that a Frenchman can- 
not talk of an inminent danger without ſpeaking uncouthly. 
This is a conſiderable blemiſh in their tongue; and their 
writers, who are ſenfible of the inconvenience, are often 
reduced to this dilemmia, when they mention an impend- 
ing danger, vix. either to talk honkaſs or to make uſe 


of 
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of an expreſſion that appears ſtiff. And ſhall ave, from a 


fondneſs of imitating that nation, introduce into our lan- 


guage a way of ſpeaking which they themſelves own to be 


a deformity in theirs, and which their writers would be 
glad to baniſh? 1 5 | 

The impropriety, if it ſhould take place here, would be 
more unpardonable than it was in France. In all proba- 


bility, it began there among the ignorant, who always 
make the bulk of a nation, and was not adopted by the 


learned (ſome of whom, even to this day, perſiſt in the uſe 
of the word imminent) till it was become almoſt general; 
whereas the people, who uſe it among s, are 4vriters, 
men whoſe duty it is to endeavour to poliſh a language, and, 
conſequently, to diſcountenance all barbarous expreſſions. 


xXXXVIII. PURPOSE, PROPOSE, 


To propoſe ſignifies to make an offer or a propoſal of. To 
purpoſe fignifies o intend, to difign, How different are 


theſe two ſenſes! and how wrong is it then to make ſo little 


uſe as we do of the verb zo purpoſe, and ſo often to em- 
ploy to pro 2 its ſtead? This is the more injudicious, 
as, notwith 

a propoſal, and to intend, there are many places where 
the word propoſe might be underſtood to mean either the 
one or the other, and, conſequently, where the ſpeaker or 
writer would be liable to be miſapprehended ; as has been 


already remarked in regard to the word ingenuity, which is 


employed to ſignify either candour or ability, Why do 
not we likewiſe neglect the ſubſtantive purpoſe, and em- 


ploy propoſal in the room of it? For I cannot ſee why the 


ſubſtantive ſhould have better quarter than the verb. 
Is the giving this wrong ſenſe to the verb propoſe in imi- 


tation of the French, as I have ſuſpected the uſe of the 


expreſſion eminent danger to be? If fo, the introducers of 
it have not hit the mark: for, though it cannot be affirmed 


that the word propoſer, which ſignifies to make a Propeſal 3 
om 


of, does not likewiſe fignify to intend, yet it is now ſe 
uſed in this latter ſenſe : and a Frenchman would rather 


ſay II ſe propoſe de faire cela than 71 propeſe de faire cela; 


which latter expreſſion would be equivocal, the moſt obvious 
meaning of theſe words being he males a propaſal of doing 
| | . That, 


ding the difference there is between to mate 


W £@A e x wo wands wo 
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that, which would not be the ſenſe of the ſpeaker; where- 


as the words il ſe propoſe de faire cela (verbatim, in Eng- 
gliſm, he propoſes to _— to do that) have but one mean- 
ing, and cannot be miſunderſtood : and, in all probability, 
the French accompany the word propoſer with /e, in order 
to avoid the double ſenfe 1t would otherwiſe have ; where- 
as we, on the contrary, fooliſhly reject a word of ſingle 
ſenſe, and to which there can be no reaſonable exception, 
and ſupply its place with an ambiguous one; as if there 
were a beauty in ambiguity, a thing which tends to de- 
feat the very intention of language — the communication 
ot thoughts. | „ 

I can aſſign no other cauſe than this inclination to imi- 
tate the French, for the habit ſome writers now living 
have got of uſing the verb zo lay inſtead of to lie, which 
I have already obſerved to be a common vice in ſpeak- 
ing, though few have been hitherto guilty of it in print. 


The French word coxcher is both active and neuter, and 


ſignifies ro lay, and alſo to lie. Upon this account (as I 
have here hinted) I ſuſpect it is that theſe writers never 
employ the verb to lie; which I therefore ſuppoſe they 
would. baniſh out of our language. The French make 
ſhift with one verb, and why ſhould not we?” Moſt admi- 
rable reaſoning, truly! As if the baving different words 
for different meanings were not a perfection in a lan- 
guage, and the want of them a defect. A reaſonable 
man, if he were not a witneſs of it, would hardly conceive 
there could be ſuch an inſtance of want of judgment. 

This propenfity to adopt French cuſtoms puts me in 
mind of the following circumſtance, which I have often 
heared affirmed as a certain fact. 

Though the French have in general ſtrong and 
hair, an are not ſo ſubject to baldneſs as we are, it ſo 
happened, about the year 1734, that the hair of many 
people of both ſexes at Paris fell off: in conſequence of 
which, they wore wigs. Thereupon numbers of women 
in England, hearing of what had been done at Paris, cut. 
off good heads-of-hair, and wore wigs likewiſe ; to which 


thoſe French women had had recourſe only to conceal a a 


deformity. 


T would not be underſtood, from any thing I have here 


laid, to adviſe the avoiding the French cuſtoms ; I would only 


diſſuade 
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diſſuade from the adopting them merely as French. Let us þ 


but not run into abſurd habits becauſe thoſe © habits had 


means. But, at the ſame time, let us endeavour to'difcern 


_ authorſhip; and the expreſſion, e 


leſſly uſed as noble —7t is his majeſty's royal <vill and pleas 


| conceive, to omit the his ni, and to ſiy I is the 


I is ber Tis me—'Tis them. This is bad Engliſh : He, 
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imitate that, or any other nation, in what is in itſelf right; 


their birth in this or that place. We have already im- 
proved our language not a little by expreſſions taken from 
the French, and may improve it ſtill more by the fame 


wherein we have the advantage, and where that nation 
ought rather to copy us than we them. 1 


, j 


XXIII. NOBLE AUTHOR» 


Turs is an expreſſion mightily affected by many of our 
writers, in ſpeaking of the literary works of a nobleman: 
and they ſeem to pay their court by it to him or his manes, 
I cannot ſee what a man's. _—y has to do with his 
pecially if often re- 

peated, is certainly: very. childiſh ; and particularly in the 
pulpit, where the noble hiftorian makes the moſt ſtriking 
part of the rhetoric of many a ſermon on the zoth of Ja- 
nuary. x FE 7 > he 
T 44 epithet royal appears to me to be often as ,need- | 


ſure, ſays the ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, hat this 
parliament be prorogucd. Is not this ſaying 1! is the king's 
kingly wwill and pleaſurc ? and would it not be much more 
fiyple, «nd much better to ſay, I is his majefty"s awill and 
Iraſurce | | 6 - 
If the word royal be introduced, it would be beft, as 1 
royal avill aud pleaſure, Herein there is nothing of pueri- 
lity; but, on the contrary, a nohleneſs and a fimplicity. 
Laboured and pompous epithets - do, for the moſt part, 
but leſſen, inſtead of aggrandizing,-the objects ſpoken of. 


XL. HIM. HER. ME. THEN, © 


Tussr pronouns are frequently uſed in the nominative 
caſe, even among the better ſort of people. *Tis hin. 


ec, J. and they, are the proper words. 
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We have few writers who are more feldom guilty of 


falſe Engliſh than Co e, or who have written in fo ele- 
_ gant a ſtyle. Yet in his Way of the World he has uſed 


the word me improperly. | 
% M:llamant. What was the quarrel ? | - 
% Petulant, There was no quarrel, There might have 
been aquarrel. te | Ws, 
« }/j}twoud. If there had been words enow to have ex- 
e preſſed provocation, they had gone together by the 


ears, like a pair of caſtanets. 


&« Pctulant, You were the quarrel. 
% Millamant. Me!“ | 
This is wrong. She ought to ſ. 


Yet it muſt be owned there a places where the 
nominative is required, and where the word 7, as having 


too thin and unſubſtantial a ſound, would not do. 
There is an inſtance of this in the ſame play, where 


my Lady Wiſhfort ſays to Mrs. Fainall O daughter, 
« daughter, is it poſſible thou ſhouldſt be my child, bone 


© of my bone, and fleſh of my fleſh, and (as I may ſay) an- 
© other me, and yet tranſgreſs the minuteſt particle of ſe- 
e vere virtue?“ Here the word J, though correct En- 
gliſh, would be aukward, and we, though not gramma- 


tical, does better. The word »y/elf might indeed have 


been uſed : being a nominative, it would have been gram» 
mar: and I think I ſhould have preferred it tome, Nor ane 


there many places where the word J, when the ſound of 
it would be too poor, might not be ſubſtituted by »wy/#/£ 


Some inferior writers ſeem to think they ſhew an ex- 
traordinary correctneſs by uſing an accuſative caſe where 
a verb active follows, as ſuppoling it to be governed by 


that verb. For example, inſtead of It wvas not he they at- 


tacled.— It was not be they Keen would fay le 


hey landered. 


ads not him they attacked, It was not us t 


1:nagining hm and v5 to be accuſatives governed reſpec- 
tively by the verbs attacked and /landered. But they 
write falſe Engliſh : theſe pronouns ought to be in the no- 


minative caſe, as following the verb vas. There is in- 
deed an accuſative, (viz. hem, or that) R by 
attacked and flandered : but this accuſative is ſuppoſed, the 
regular way of ſpeaking bong this, It <vas not he, —_ 
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(or that) they attacked.—1t aas not we, whom (or that) 
they ſlandered. | | 


XI. Pore. 


Polsx, as fignifying the pulſation of the blood, is im- 
properly uſed by many people as a plural. Inſtead of 
How does your pluſe beat Jour pulſe is too quick, they 
would ſay How do your pulſe beat ?—Your pulſe are too 
guick. They are deceived by the letter , which being 
the laſt letter that 1s pronounced, they from thence take 
the word to be in the plural number: but this word is fin- 
gular, and the plural is pul/es.—The pulſes of tavo or more 
per/ons—T he different pulſes of the awrifts, temples, and other 
parts of the body. 

In ſpeaking of ſuch vegetables as are called pulſe, we 
fay pulſe of different ſorts, or different ſorts of pulſe; and 
not different pulſes, or different ſorts of pulſes ; ſo that this 
word has no plural, | | 


XLII. NEITHER READ NOR WRITE. 


'T ns is the common way of ſpeaking : but it is certainly 
wrong, it being much more proper to ſay He can neither 
aurite nor read—than hc can neither read nor write; To 
what purpoſe is it to ſay that a man cannot write, after 
having ſaid that he cannot read? for, if he cannot read, it 
follows of courſe that he cannot write. . | 

It being, for the reaſon here given, better to ſay He 
can neither zvrite nor read than he can neither read nor 


_ ewrite, it is conſequently better to ſay He can both read 


and aurite than he can both aurite and read; ſince, if a 
man can write, we mult neceſſarily ſuppoſe that he can 
read, | | 


XLIII. MUTUAL. 


T ars word is often improperly employed. It ought to be 
uſed only when we would ſignify that there is an interchange. 
If a man and a woman have a love for each other, there 


is a mutual love between them. If two men have a friend- 
ſbip each for the other, their friendſhip is mutual. But 


let 
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let us ſuppoſe A to be a benefactor to B and likewiſe to 
C: it would be abſurd in B, ſpeaking to C concerning A, 
to ſay Our mutual bene factor: the proper expreſſion would 
be our common benc factor. A king is the common ſove- 
reign, not the mutual ſovereign, of his ſeveral ſubjects; 
for there is here no reciprocation, or interchange, that 
juſtifies the uſe of the word mutual. And yet many of our 
writers employ mutual in caſes fimilar to theſe, But our 
moſt judicious writers take care to avoid it, Mr, Locke, 
in a letter to Dr. Molyneux, ſpeaking of the Doctor's bro- 
ther, then lately dead, ſays very properly The effecm I 
have for the memory F our common friend. Had he ſaid 
our mutual friend, he had not talked ſenſe: for, though 
there had ſubſiſted a mutual friendſhip between Mr, Locke 


and the deceaſed, and the ſame between the two brothers, 


yet there 1s nothing of interchange between Mr. Locke 


and the ſurviving brother implied in the circumſtance of 


the friendſhip there had been between the deceaſed and 
. each of them ſeparately, | 18 00 


It muſt be owned, after all, that there are places where 


the word common, though more proper in reſpect of its 
ſenſe, would ſound but aukwardly, and where, for want of 


an eaſy- ſounding word, in the language, of the ſame im 


port, mutual muſt be borne with. 


XLIV. Lfirr orr. 


Wi fee continually in our news · papers advertiſements 
m_ in the 757 fe . | ft of | 

o be ſold, The flock of Mr. —, left off trad.. 
The "I 'ſuch-a-one, left LA Fire 4-6. | | 

This is nonſenſe ; the words /eft off, whether they are 
conſidered as a verb, or as a participle, having here no 
ſubſtantive, with which they are connected. 

Theſe advertiſers, inſtead of 1% off, ought to ſay either 
leaving off, or who has left off. For inſtance, The flock of 
Mr. A, leaving off trade.— The goods of Mrs. B, leaving 
off houſe-keeping.—The flock of Mr. A, who has y off 
eee goods of Mrs. B, abe has left off bone. 

eching, 33 8 | 
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XLV. UNDENIABLE. 


WI likewiſe, often ſee in the news - papers advertiſements 

for places by people, who tell the public their characters 
are undeniable, | 

This word, as they uſe it, is not ſenſe. If I drawa 
character of a man, and afterwards affirm the character I 
have given him to be »ndex/able, this is a proper way of 
ſpeaking, and fignifies that J have delivered nothing but 
truth. But the meaning of theſe people is that their 
characters are ſuch as no reaſonable exception can be made 
to. They ought therefore to ſay that their characters 
are (not andeniable, but) uncxceptionable. | 


XLVI. NEITHER, EITHER. 


WI have numberleſs writers, who make theſe adjectives 
plural where they ought to make them ſingular. | 

£ either of theſe two men a relation of yours ?—No, nci- 
ther of them is. This is the er way of ſpeaking, and 
not (as ſome would ſay), Are either of theſe two men rela | 
tions of yours No, neither of them are. e 

Here either is equivalent to any one, or ever a one; and 


- meither to no one, or newer à onc. 


But, when theſe adjectives refer to ſubſtantives plural, 
they become plural themſelves: as, for inſtance.—-The 
French and the Engliſh give firange accounts one of an- 
other, Are either of — impartial? No: neither of 
them are. | 
Where they refer to two ſubſtantives, one fingular, and 
the other plural, it ſeems moſt natural to make them plural. 


ALI. nd. 


Tais word is moſt commonly uſed in ſpeaking of a num · 
ber; where I ſhould think eber would do better. No fewer 
than a hundred appears to me not only more elegant than 
10 Jeſs than à hundred, but more ſtrictly proper... 


ry 
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XLVIII. coNTEMPTUOUSLY. 


ConremervovsLy, to ſignify with contempt, is a bet- 
ter word than contemptibly, though this laſt 18 'moſt com- 
monly uſed. * If I hear it ſaid that one man treats another 
contemptibly, I hardly know whether the meaning is that 
he treats him with contempt, or that his own behaviour is 
contemptible. * l 


XLIX. posskssED of. POSSESSED Bx. 


A nav that knows how to mingle pleaſures with buſineſs, 
ſays ſome author, (and I think it is my Lord Bolingbroke) 
| 1 never poſſeſſed of them. He quits and retakes them at 
1s vill, | 

Poſſifed of them is here wrong. The proper expreſſion 
would have been poſſeſſed by them. If I poſſeſs a thing, 
Jam poſſeſſed of it; if it poſſeſſes me, I am poſſeſſed by it. 


L. *TIs so MANY TO ONE BUT, &Cc. 


Tc | 
Ti. tauenty to one but (or but that) it will aa 
"Tis ten to oue but (or but that) he will be diſpleaſed. 
This is a very common ax = ſpeaking, though, in m 
opinion, a very abſurd one. What has the word Zur to do 
here? It has certainly no meaning. Is it not therefore 
more elegant and more natural to leave it out, and to ſay 
'Tis twenty to one it will happen, or, that it quill happen. — 
"Tis ten to one be auill be diſpleaſed, or, that he will be dif- 
pl eaſe, t. 2 as 
LI. TO PROFIT OF. ve 
My Lord Balingbroke ſeems fond of this exprefion,, 
We ſay to tate ndvantage of this or that circumſtance, 
or o make an advantage by it, or to profit by it. 1 
To profit of I conceive not to be Faglick 


I oy 
Taoven I do not allow to profit of to be Engliſh, 70 
_ make prof of is, without doubt, a very proper expref- 


ſion, 
C 3 They 
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They found mankind immerſed in ſuperſlition, and accuſ- 
tomed to licentiouſneſs. To cure them of the latter, they made 
their profit of the former. Lord Bolingbroke, | 


© i 


| WI find in many authors (and, among others, in Swift) 
the expreſſion of The manner of it is thus. 1 
The word thus fignifies in this manner. It ſhould ſeem, 
therefore, as though the the manner of it is thus were as 
much as to ſay the manner of it is in ibis manner; which 
is nonſenſe. 23" 
It is better to ſay the manner of it is this. 


LIV. PREssEN TIMEN T. 


Tus French word is wrongly tranflated by ſome of our 
writers pre- ſentiment: for-pre-ſentiment has no meaning. 
It ought to be tranſlated (as it is by ſome few) pre- ſen- 
ſation ; which word would be very uſeful in our language, 
and ought therefore to be adopted. „ 
The French word does not fignify a fore-knowledge, 
but an unaccountable fore-feeling, of what will happen. 


LV. HUES AND CRIES. 
Dous writers uſe this expreſſion, and would ſay There 


were ſeweral hues and crics after him. 

This ſeems to be wrong, and I ſhould think it better to 
fay hne-and-cries; for in the fingular number we do not 
ſay a Bue and a cry, but a hue-and-cry, making one word 
of three: for which reaſon, and likewiſe becauſe it is ſel- 
dom uſed, Hues and cries ſounds uncouthly. f 


5 LVI. FELL. ED 
Tuts word is uſed by almoſt all incorrect ſpeakers, and 
even bymany writers, inſtead of fallen, The horſe has fell. 
—The houſe is fell. | 4 
This is not good Engliſh, 'The proper word (as here 
kinted) is Fallen. | „ 


LVII, 
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LVII. woRN. TORN. 


Tusk words are much better with the auxiliaries than 
wore and tore,—Theſe cloaths are but little worn. He has 
worn this ſuit for ſome time. Ile has torn the auritingo. 
The avritings are torn. | | | f 


LVIII. conrurzD ro. 
Tur rents of land in Ireland may be computed to two mil- 
lions. Swift. 25 


Computed at would have been the proper ex 
To 3 to I look upon not to be Engl. | preſſion. 


LIX. WRECK MALICE. 


Maxy writers ſay to wreck malice; and the expreſſion 
occurs ſeveral times in Swift. 

To wreak malice is the proper expreſſion ; to wreak fig- 
nifying to diſcharge. ' 


LX. INSTANT. INSTANTANEOUS, | | 
So ux writers confound theſe two adjectives, and like- 


wiſe the adverbs in/tantly and inflantaneouſly, making 


them reſpectively ſynonimous. Others diſtinguiſh them, 
and make iaſtant to ſignify immediate, juſt at hand, and 
inſtantaneous to imply of no duration. For example; Hts 
coming is infect will be here inflantly.—A flaſh of 
lightning is inflantancous—A flaſh of lightning exiſts but 
inflantaneouſly. = Tap 

It is beſt to make the diſtinftion. Different meanings 
ought, undoubtedly, to be exprefled in different words; 
without which, the intention of language is not anſwered. 


LXI. BO r R. 


Tais word is often introduced in an abfurd manner. 
The goddeſs Minerva had heard of one Arachne, a youn 
virgin very famous for ſpinning and weaving, They bot 
met upon a trial of ſkill, Swift. : i 
5 | What 


2 


. ter expr 
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What does he mean by ſaying they Both met? The word 
both is ſuperfluous, and ſeems to make nonſenſe. One 
would imagine the author thought there was a poflibility 
that, in the interview between them, one of them co 
meet without the other's meeting. If two people come 
together, they muſt both come together of courſe. It 
would be ridiculous to ſay There is a conteft between both 
of thoſe two men: for, if two men are engaged in a con- 
teſt, they muſt neceſſarily be Both engaged in that conteſt, 
It muſt be owned, however, that this word ſometimes 
gives a ſeemingly wanted force to an expreſſion, where the 
ſenſe is complete without it: and there it is to be not onl 
borne with, but approved. But in the paſſage above . 
and in numberleſs others where we meet with it, it is im- 


pertinent. 


LXII. IN COMPARISON OF. 


Tus is an expreſſion uſed by many of our writers, and, 
. others, by Lord Bolingbroke, in whom it is very 
Tequent. . f 
1 compariſon with ſeems to me to be preferable. - _ 
This is very good in ohne of that, — This is v "ave | 
iu e mg with that. Ts not the latter plainly the bet. 
2 on of the two? and does it not make the beſi 
Enie ? 0 . 7 


LXIII. 


Fix ALI ſays to Mirabel, in the Way of the World, 
% Now I recollect, I wonder not they were weary of you. 
« Laſt night was one of their cabal-nights. They have 
« them three times a-week, and meet at each others 
4% apartments, like the coroner's inqueſt, to fit upon the 
«< murdered reputations of the week. You and I are ex- 
« cluded: and it was once propoſed that all the male ſex 
« ſhould be excepted. But ſomebody moved that, to avoid 
& ſcandal, there might be one man of the community: u 


„ which Witwoud and Petulant were enrolled members.” 


Mere enrolled a member would have been a more pro- 
per expreſſion. Let us ſuppoſe that this ſociety had ad- 
mitted men among them; each man would have been 


— 
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looked upon not as #wo members, but as one only. 2 
Conſequently, having mentioned Witwoud and Petu- | 
lant's being admitted, as making jointly but one man, | 
there is an inconſiſtency in his calling them #vo mem | 
bers, and he ought to have ſaid they were enrolled a mcm- 2 
ber : by which expreſſion likewiſe the humour would have | 
been kept up. > 


LXIV. n 


| 
Tuts word is uſed by many writers as the plural of Mu/- | 
/ulman; which ſeems to be wrong. It is true we ſay | 
Frenchmen, Dutchmen, Iriſbhmen, r. and not Frenchmans, | 
Dutchmans, Iriſhmans, becauſe Frenchman, Dmtchman, | 
Iriſhman, are compounded reſpectively of French and man, | 
Dutch and man, Iriſb and man, and becauſe men is the | 
plural of max. But, as to the word M/ſulman, though - 
it may be a compound in the Arabic, (where, we are | 
told, it ſignifies @ believer in the true religion) yet, oonſi- 0 
dered as an Engliſh word, it is not compounded, but 
[ 


ſimple : for we have no ſuch word as mu/ſul in the Engliſh 
tongue. 

t is the ſame with the ſubſtantives Orroman and Ger- 
man, which, conſidered as Engliſh words, are not com- 
pounded, whatever they my have been in the countries. 
where they were coined. cordingly we fay Ortomans 
and Germans in the plural: and no one ever yet took it 
into his head to ſay Ottomen or Germen. 

We ought in like manner, (as I ſhould imagine) to ſay 


= 
— — —ñU— n — — 


Hz i« more @ ſoldier than @ Jebolr: AR — F 
ſion, to which I imagine no exception will be made. But, 4 


as to the following, he is a better ſoldier than a ſcholar, 

though perhaps not one in a great many would find fault 

with it, it ſeems to me not perfectly to make ſenſe. As 
the word better comes between a and /oldier, I ſhould | 

think it beſt to leave out the 4 that precedes ſcholar, and 

to ſay he is a better ſoldier than ſcholar, e 1 
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LXVI. AGREEABLE. SUITABLE, CONFORMABLE. | 

CONSISTENT. 
Tuxex adjectives, with others much to the ſame pur- 
poſe, are uſed improperly by the greateſt part of our wi. 
ters; for they frequently employ them as adverbs. 

His performance was agreeable to his prom ife ee His con- 
m— was ſuitable to the occaſion—this makes ſenſe. 

formed a | yt” to his promiſe.—He use 


a * ſuitably 7 th he occafion—this likewiſe makes ſenſe, 


But Ile performed agrecable to his promiſe. — Ile con- 
dufted ae ſuit ſuitable to the occafion—this is nonſenſe, | 
The wor a por ious likewiſe ought to be uſed only as an 
adjective, and never as an adverb. He wrote to me previous 
to his coming to town is not good Engliſh. 
The proper expreſſion 1 is He wrote to me previouſly 10 
bis C Omin to FOWNs 
Tolcrable before an adjective, or an adverb, (tolerable 
. well) inſtead of tolerably, is a frequent _ 
proprie 
1 writers employ + the word bad as an adverts; and 
would not ſcruple to ſay That was done very bad; which 
is not Engliſh. | 
The — ill, it is true, is both an adjective and an ads 
verb; but _— is — an * The adverb is 125 


T | LXVII. SAFELY. erp” 
uE word ſafely is likewiſe (as I apprehend im 
Perly uſed by fo 12 authors. j pro 
{ arrived here fafth the 1 9 infant, ſays Mr. Moly- 
_ in a letter to 
pears to — — to make ſenſe. Safely üg 
nifies 5 ſafety, or in aſafe manner, Now, if a man ſays 
that he arrived in a /afe manner, he ſeems to ſuppoſe there 
is danger of ſome miſchance in arriving. But what danger 
5 there to be apprehended in the circumſtance of arri- 
? The danger is only during the journey or voyage: 
in jo the arrival there is none at all. The proper way of 
ſpeaking is, therefore, I arrived /afe; that is, having 


eſcaped all the dangers of the paſſage. 
2 - i 8 6d Pala LXVIIL 


— 
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LXVIII. GOVERNMENT. ADMINISTRATION». | 


| Our news-writers have lately taken it into their heads 
to perſonify (as it were) our government, by uſing the 
words goverment and adminiſtration in the following man- 
ner. The diſputes between government (not the govern- 
ment) and the Eaſ-India Company.—Adminiſiration (not 
the adminiſtration) ſeems at a loſs how to proceed in this 


buſineſs. | > | 
This is an expreſſion of great barbarity. | 


LXIX. 0 


Tas Mm ſuch melancholy thoughts in me, ſays an au⸗ 
thor, that, if they had continued, might have proved fatal 


to ry health, 9255 
S:ch that, where the word that is a pronoun, as it is 
here, makes bad Engliſh. 

He might have ſaid either Such melancholy thoughts as, 
if they had continued, might hawe proved fatal to my health, 
or, ſuch melancholy thoughts that, if they had continucd, they 
»ight have proved fatal to my health, Here the word that 


is an adverb, 


LX. . 


H. RE, ſays another author, are ſo many characters that 
the perſon of the emperor cannot well be miſlaten, ſince nut 
one of them agree with any but Auguſiug Cz/ar. "Os 

We have many writers, who take this liberty of uſing a | | 
verb plural with a nominative caſe ſingular, where a ge- 5 
nitive caſe plural intervenes. | 


There is no grace in this; and it is a needle!s, and a very 8 


o rr m———_—_—.—————_—_—_—_— 


ridiculous violation of grammar, The verb here being in Wd 
the indicative, not in the ſubjunctive mood, (for in the | 

third perſon ſingular of the preſent tenſe of the ſubjunctive | 

mood our verbs have no 5) the proper expreſſion is Not ; 

oe of them agrees with eay\but\Auguftus Cæſar. 


LXXI. . 
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LXXI. 
H. printed a great number of authors, ſays the ſame wri- 


ter, in ſuch a manner as ſhew him to have been a very in- 
 genious and learned man. 

Here is an abſurdity nearly a-kin to that juſt mentioned, 
It is not the word authors, but the word manner, that 
ought to determine the number of the verb. The proper 
way of ſpeaking therefore is in ſuch @ manner as ſhes him 


to have been a very ingenious and learned man. 


LXXII. 


Ir is cuſtomary at the playhouſe, at the concluſion of the 
Beggar's Opera, if the ſame be intended to be acted again 
the next night, for one of the actors to advance, and 
fay To-morrow will be performed this opera again. 
He ought to ſay this comedy, not this opera: for, though 
The Beggar's Opera be the name of the piece, it is not 
an opera. It is a comedy written partly in ridicule of operas. 
How abſurd would it be to ſpeak of the dramatic piece 
called The Tragedy of Tom Thumb as of a real tragedy! 
It is not a tragedy, though the word fragedy make part of 
its name. The piece is comic. It is a farce written in ridi- 
cule of modern tragedy. : 
Swift ſpeaks very property of the Beggar's Opera at the 
beginning of the bird Intelligencer, where he ſays The 
players having now almeff done with the comedy called Ts 
BROOAR's OPERA for the ſeaſon, &c. | 


A} 


LXXII. An improper Repetition of the Adverb THAT. 


1 EXPECTED that, when I told him the news, that he would 
be more ſurpriſed at it than he really was.- 5 
This is nonſenſe; and its being ſo is owing to the ad- 
verb's being twice uſed in the mention of one circum- 
ſtance. The proper way of ſpeaking is I expected that, 
«vhea ¶ told him the news, he would be more ſurprized at i 
than he really was. R 5 
The repetition of the adverb is allowable only where, 


after once uſing it, ſo many words intervene before the 
: | circumſtance 
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circumſtance is mentioned, to which it belongs, that ir | 
"— c poſed the reader or hearer has ſo far forgotten it 
adi 


as not readily to perceive the connexion : in which caſe it 


is to be introduced the ſecond time by the words that pre- 


ceded it before; as, for inſtance, © | 
I <vas in hopes that, as he had akuays expreſſed a great 
friendſhip for this now diftreſſed family, as he is likewiſe im- 
"menſely rich, and never was looked upon as a man of a near 
diſpoſition, but, on the contrary, of a very liberal and com- 
aſſonate one, of which: he has given numberleſs proofs, (for 
ſeldom a week has paſſed but has relieved ſome indigent 
terſon) T ſay ] was in hopes, conſidering all this, that he 


tro give the unfortunate family a very ample aſſiflance.. , 


Hete it is not a different that, which is uſed. It is the 
ſame that, introduced by the ſame words as before. 
t LXXIV, 120 | 5 ALE TIS 
Aux great abſurdity, of which both the Engliſh and 
the French are continually guilty as well in writing as in 


ſpcaking, is the making the pronoun relative bat (or 


avhich, or 200) ſingular, where it refers to a ſubſtantive 
plural, and where, conſequently, it ought itſelf to be ard 
| EXAMPLE. | | 8 E 

He wwas one of thoſe highwaymen, that vas condemned 
laf? ſelhions, | | | . 1 
This is falſe grammar, if the meaning be that ſeveral 
highwaymen were condemned laſt ſeſſions and that this 
man was one of them: for in that caſe the pronoun rela- 
tive that refers to bighwaymen; not to he; and we ought 
therefore to ſay he was one , thoſe highwaymen, that 


WERE condemned laſt ſeſſions. A tranſpoſition of the words 
will make it plain that the word that refers to highway 


men. For inſtance, Of theſe highwaymen, that were con- 
cenncd loft ſeſſions, he was ones -, 0 
But the expreſſion, if taken in another ſenſe, is good 

grammar. „ NN 
Suppoſe a company to be talking of a gang of high». 
waymen, and that one of this company has a mind to ſay 
that a certain highwayman, condemned laſt ſeſſions, be- 
longed to that gang. Here this perſon may ſay Hc'was one: 
F thoſe highwaymen, that 85 condemicd tf Mons; be- 
„ enn 3h Ran 
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cauſetheword hat refers upon this occafion not to bighavays 
men, but to he; and the meaning is, he, that was condemned 


laft /effrons, was one of thoſe hi men. But this laſt way 
of ef 3 that was ** laft feffions, was 
one of thoſe highwaymen, is the beſt becauſe it is impol pol- 
fable to be E re e 8 

One would think theſe diſtinctions very eaſy to make: 
and yet there are few authors, either Engliſh or French, 
that make them: and it is amazing to ſee what blunders 
and falſe grammar many even of the beſt writers of the 
two nations are herein guilty of. 5 


LXXV. No OTHER BESIDES. NO OTHER EXCEPT, 
NO OTHER BUT. 2 | 


T urs: expreſſions are frequently made uſe of, where 
they do not make the ſenſe intended. 
If Il aſk a friend what viſits he has received to-day, and 
he would fignify that Mr. A is the only perſon that has 
viſited him, he may ſay No perſon befides Mr. A has vi- 
fited me, or no other perſon than Mr. A has viſited me. But 
to ſay no other perſon befides Mr. A has wifited me, would 
be wrong, becauſe it would ſeem as if ſomebody elſe had 
been mentioned before the mention of Mr. A. . 
Where the words xo other have a reference, this expreſ- 
ſion may be right. | | © | 
If I fay Mr. A and Mr. B have called on me to-day: 
but no other perſon has come into my room, beſides my taylor, 
(or excepting my taylor) herein there is nothing improper. 
The words uo other have here a meaning; whereas in the 
former inſtance they have none. They ſignify #9 other 


perſon than Mr. A and Mr. B. | 2 | 
In poetry, the fort of expreſſion here condemned ſeems 


ſometimes to give a force which would otherwiſe be want- 
ing. When that is the caſe, it may be allowed. | 


LXXVI. WONDERED. 


| Insrrar of Thoſe things were much wondered at.——That 
circumſtance aas much wondered at—many writers would 
ſay thoſe things were much wondered—that circumſtance 
2vas much wondered—omitting the at. This is not Eng» 
| liſh; for we do not ſay to wonder à thing, but to wonder at 


4 thing . I — 


a” 
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I am not ſure that, where the circumſtance which raiſes 
the wonder is mentioned after the word wendered, and 
that word is preceded by the unrelative pronoun it, the as 
may not either be uſed or omitted. For inſtance, It wwas 
«vondered that he ſhould marry ſo late in liſè. It was won- 
dered at that he ſhould marry fo late in life. At leaſt, there 
are many writers who omit it; which, I believe, hows 
ever, I ſhould myſelf not venture to do. £ 


| LXXVII. RELATIVE. 7. 
Tus word is often uſed adverbially by incorrect writers, 
| He awas interrogated relative to that circumflance—We | 
diſconrſed a great while relative to what you have juft men- | 
tioned, | | | | 
This is not good Engliſh. The proper expreſſions are = 
relatively to, and in relation to.——He was interrogated re- | 
latively to (or in relation to) that circumflance.We diſ+ 
courſed a great while relatively to (or in relation to) what 
you have juſt mentioned. | op 
Relative to-is to be uſed only where there is a fubſtan- 
tive, with which relative, an adjective, agrees. For in- 
ſtance, the hint he gave me was relative to that affair. 
Here relative is an adjeftive agreeing with the ſubſtan- 
tive hint; and 20 is a prepoſition to the ſubſtantive affair, 


„ ed LXXVII. 9 ns Fo 7 5 e Tye -i3 F 

Orn „ French tongue, where the 7 
meet with the words Huit jours—quinze jours—are apt to 
render them literally eight days —fiftcen days. 275 

The French = eight days and fifteen days, where an 
Engliſhman would ſay @ week—a fortnight; for they bring 
both the firſt and the laſt day into the account. Huit jours — 
—yuinze jour —ought therefore to be tranſlated a week (2-4 
La fortnight, To uſe a French expreſſion in writing 
Engliſh is wrong. | | 

L have often wondered that the ingenious author of the 
Rambler (who without doubt is well verſed in the French 5 
tongue, and who has a remarkable fluency and copiouſneſs 
of expreſſion in the Engliſh) ſhould tell us that ſome ? 


French writer aſſerts there _— few people, who know how 
2 to 


— 


Fg 
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to take a walk. I know not what French writer this is; 
but his words, in all probability, are either pcu de gens ſa- 
went ſe promener, or peu de gens ſavent faire une promenade, 
FThe words / promener, though they fignify what an 
Engliſhman calls rating a walk, have a much more ex- 
tenſive ſignification than this Engliſh expreſſion. They 
mean likewiſe 70 go out upon a little party of pleaſure, whe- 
ther on foot, on horſeback, or in a carriage. Sometimes 
they ſignify 20 go leiſurely. Nous reviendrons en nous pro- 
menant ſays Lewis XIV. in a billet to Madame Mainte- 
non; as much as to ſay We vill come back without hurry- 
ing, and will travel only ſuch a pace as will make our re- 
turning an amuſement to us. | | 
As to the French writer mentioned by the Rambler, 1 
' ſhould imagine his meaning to be that few people are 
properly qualified to make themſelves agreeable in any 
little jaunt of pleaſure : which obſervation is very juſt; 
there being not one in a great many, who has the com- 
pliableneſs of temper, the cheerfulneſs, and the talent of 
making amuſing remarks upon any thing that falls under 
the notice of the company, which ſeem to be all neceſſary 
in ſuch jaunts. | 7 | 


LXXIX, | 


A connon fault in our writers is the making the pro- 
nouns that and which at the ſame time nominative and 
accuſative ; as, for inſtance, The weni/on, which J received 
veſterday ont 1 the country, and was a preſent from a friend. 

There is a barbariſm in this expreſſion ; and it muſt hurt 
every perſon that has any delicacy of apprehenſion. It is 
neceſſary to repeat the word <vhich before was, and to 
ſay The weniſon, which T received yfterday out of the couu. 
try, and which aas a 1 cage from a friend, In which 1 
received the <vhich is in the accuſative caſe, In wvhich was 
@ preſent it is in the nominative. a 

This fault is frequent in Swift, whoſe ſtyle is far from 
being fo excellent as it is often aſſerted to be. In ſome 
parts of his works it is exceedingly good; but in many 
others it is flat, low, and ſhamefully incorrect. 


I I have 
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J have often wondered at grammarians afferting (as 
they ſometimes do) that nouns have no caſes in the mo- 
dern languages. The word casvs, ſay they, which fig- 
nifies A CASE, is derived from CADERE, TO FALL, Cu- 
ſequently nouns, that do not change their termination, have 
no caſes, But this is only faying that a noun, that never 
yaries in its termination, never varies in its termination. 
According to this account, the Latin word ni has no 
caſes ; and the words felice and felici, which are both uſed 
in what we call the ablative caſe fingular of ſeliæ, are, in 
reality, of different caſes, as well as the words bonxs, bona, 
bonum, which we fay are all in the nominative. | 
I would aſk theſe grammarians upon what account the 
Greeks and Romans made their nouns vary in their ter- 
mination. No doubt it was becauſe they felt that a noun 
raiſed different ideas in their minds, according to the place 
it occupied. Being placed before a verb, and governing, 
as we call it, that verb, it pn in a different light 
from that in which it appeared in what we call the accu- 
ſative caſe, where it is, as we ſay, governed by it. 
If this were their inducement (and I do not ſee what 
other inducement they could have), 'it is not the termina- 
tion that makes the caſe, but it is the view, in which the 
word appears, that makes it: and different terminations 
were invented to expreſs, in ſome meaſure, the different 
views in which nouns ſhew themſelves. I ſay in ſome mea- 
ſure; for it would have been endleſs to invent different 
terminations for all the different views, in which a noup 
. 1s capable of preſentingitſelf to the imagination.” 
Now, conſidering the thing in this light, we muſt con- 
_ clude that nouns have as many cafes in one language as in 
another; that it is impoſſible to ſay how many caſes, or 
fituations, or points of view, there really are; and that the 
difference between the Greek and Latin on the one hand, 
and the modern languages on the other, is only this, viz. 
that in the former there is an endeavour to ſhew thoſe points 
ef view by different terminations, and in the latter by the 
uſe of prepoſitions. 4 
It did not occur to me, till fince the firſt edition of theſe 
Remarks, that, p_—_ with my notion of its not being 
the termination of the word that makes the caſe of a noun, 
but the point of view in which the word appears, the 
ps D 3 . compilers 
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compilers of the Latin grammar, conſidering verbs in the 
ſame light, have made three different moods [the ſub- 
zunctive, the optative, and the potential], in all which 
three the words are ſtill the ſame. 5 

This reminds me, further, of a certain particularity in 
the French language. Participles maſculine active admit 
an accuſative caſe, or any other word, immediately after 
them; as, for inſtance, Cet homme aimant cette femme 
comme i faiſoit—(that man loving that woman to the degree 
he did.) Cet officier croyant Ia bataille gagnte—(that . 
ficer Suppofing the battle gained). But the feminine parti- 
ciple (according to French grammarians) does not. Cette 


Femme aimante cet homme comme elle faiſoit, to ſignify that 


Tvoman loving that man to the degree ſhe did, would not be 
French. The mute e, the laſt letter of the word aimante, 
is ſuppreſſed ; and the univerſal way of ſpeaking is, cetit 
femme aimant cet homme comme elle ay vn „This word 
de aimant,” would theſe grammarians. ſay, is here a ge- 
„ rund; and gerunds are undeclined, and end always with 
c the ſame letter.“ | 3 

Now theſe grammarians may aſſert as they pleaſe that 
the word is a gerund. Its /ex/e is abſolutely that of a 
participle. The word is therefore a participle, let them call 
it what they will; it being, as I have ſaid, the ſegſe of 
the word, and not its termination, that determines it to be 
this or that part of ſpeech. ; 


LXXX. THE REASON IS BECAUSE, &c. 


Turs expreſſion does not make ſenſe. | 

The reaſon of my deſiring to ſee you was becauſe T wanted 
to talk with" you on ſuch au affair.—The reaſon M his go- 
ing to live in the country is becauſe he has bad health, 

This expreſſion, I ſay again, is nonſenſe ; and it amazes 
me that our writers do not perceive it. But, in ſhort, 
they do not; and there are ſcarcely any, even of our 
greateſt authors, that avoid this way of ſpeaking. . 

Let us put ” reaſon in the room of , e rta- 


ſon, to ſignify becauſe, is indeed a low expreſſion. How- 


ever, it is Engliſh, | 
The reaſon of my, defiring to ſee you <vas by reaſon 1 


 evanted to talk with you on ſuch an affair,—The reaſon of 


his going to live in the country is by reaſon he has bad 155 
co 
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Can any thing be more glaring than the nonſenſe of 
this expreſſion? ry : | 
The proper ways of ſpeaking are, The reaſon of my de- 
firing to ſee you was that I wanted to talk with you on ſuch - 
an A air. The reaſon of my deſiring to ſee you was my 
evanting to talk wwith you on ſuch an affair, —The rtaſon of” + 
his going to live in the country is that he has bad health. 
The reaſon of his going to live in the country is his having 
bad hcalth q | (| 1 

The reaſon is on account of is is bad as the reaſon is 
becauſe, | 


1 


LXXXI. 


„H was admirably formed for poetry; and in the 
„year 1671 he had a fair 1 of diſplaying his 
« talents in that way. It was on occaſion of the prize of 
poetry founded by the members of the French academy; 


the ſubject of which at this time was on the ſuppreſſing 


& of duelling by Lewis XIV.“ Biographical Dictionary. 
To ſay The /ubjcet of it wvas on the ſufpreſſing of duel- 
l'ng is talking as improperly as it would be to fay On the 
ſuppreſſing of duelling was the ſubjeft of it. The proper 
expreſſion would have been The /ubjeft of which was the 
ſuppreſſing of duelling, without the on. 


LXXXII. 


« Dypposs I were, to ſay that to every art there was a 
6 {y{tem of ſuch various and well-approved principles.” | 
| Harris, the Author of Hermes. 

„If all the objections to Newton's ſyſtem were anſwer- 
«ed, if the facts and calculations were over and over con- 


„ firmed, a diſciple of Leibnitz would ſtill maintain that 


« there was no ſufficient reaſon for attraction as an eſſential 
property, or as an attribute, of matter.” Lord Bolingbroke. 
This is the common way of ſpeaking ; but, in my opi- 
nion, not the moſt rational one. i I 
That to evcry art there is a ſyſtem, and that there is no 


_ ſujicient reaſon for attraction, would be much better ex- 


preſſions, as I ſhould imagine, than to every art there was 
4. tem, and there was no ſufficient reaſon for aitration. 
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It is frue the word awere in ſuppoſe I were to ſay, and in 
if all ue oe wr anſwered, is in what we call the 
preter-1mperfect tqnſe of the ſubjunctive mood; for which 
reaſon many will ſay the verb in the indicative mood, 
which follows, ought to be in the preter- imperfect like ' 
wiſe. But, though this word be in that tenſe, yet, in re- 
gard to its ſenſe, it has nothing to do with the time paſt; 
and therefore the following it with a verb in the preter- 
imperfect in the indicative, which does regard the time 
a is improper, notwithſtanding its being the common 
way of ſpeaking. 6 | : 

1f an atheift would well confider the arguments in this 
book, he would confeſs there was a God.—1f an atheift 
avould well confider the arguments in this book, he would 
confeſs there is a God. 
Though moſt people would make uſe of the former, the 
latter of theſe is the beſt expreſſion, the exiſtence of a 
GOD being ſpoken of as a thing permanent. | 

Nay, even though the verb were preceded by a verb 
in the indicative mood, this way of ſpeaking would ſtill he 
the beſt. For inſtance, an atheift, upon reading this book, 
confeft there is a God, is not only a more elegant, but a more 
proper, expreſſion than an atheift, upon reading this books 
confeft there was a God; becauſe we are not to {uppoſe that 
this man imagined there was a God juſt at that 2 | 
but that he looked upon him as a permanent being, exiſt- 
ing likewiſe in future. x 

For a ſimilar reaſon 7s would be a better word than vas 
in the paſlages quoted above from Harris and Lord Bo- 
lingbroke. 25 

I will ſubjoin another caſe, . 

. Suppoſe I meet accidentally in London a man who rob- 
bed me lately upon the road. Which would be the moſt 
proper expreſſion for me to uſe, this was the man, or this 
Is the man, that robbed me? Moſt people, I imagine, 
would ſay this was the man. But this 18 the man is the 
propereſt expreſſion : for, though the robbery, which is a 

ſt tranſaction, ought to be mentioned in a paſt tenſe, the 
identity of the man, who ſtill continues the ſame, is 
with more propriety ſpoken of in the preſent tenſe. 


LXXXIM, 
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„Jas much delighted with a perſon, who hath a great 
« eſtate in this kingdom, upon his complaints to me how 
« grievouſly poor England ſuffers by importations from Ire- 
e land : that we convey our wool to France, in ſpite of all the 
« harpies at the Cuſtom-houſe : that Mr. Shuttleworth, 
and others on the Cheſhire coaſt, are ſuch fools to ſell 


aus their bark at a good price, for tanning our on hidesinto 


„leather: with other enormities of the like kind. Swift. 
© Thoſe among them who were ſo unfortunate to have 
c had their birth and education in this country.” 
1 In the ſame Diſcourſe. 
To fay ſuch fools to ſell us their bark and ſo unfortunate 
to havq had their birth, &c. though it be a way of ſpeak- 
ing uſed by many people, and even by eſteemed writers, 
is not talking ſtrictly good Engliſh. He ought to have 
fad ſuch fools As to ſell us their bark, So unfortunate AS 
to hade had their birth and education in this country. 
The omiſſion of the as ought to be left to poetry, where 
an ungrammatical conciſeneſs often gives a ſpirit, which 


more than compenſates for the neglect of grammar, 


LXXXIV. PaAINs. 


Sous writers uſe a verb ſingular with the ſubſtantive 


pains, where that ſubſtantive is employed figuratively, For 
example; He tool great pains in that affair : but his pains 
awas id rewarded, 5 | | 
I think this has no grace, and that it would be mu 
better to ſay His pains were ill rewarded, 


LXXXV. ANGUISHING, 


Ms. Molyneux, in one of his letters to Mr. Locke, has 
the following period. It is an anguiſhing thought to me 
that you ſhould be ſubject to the common frailties and fate of 
mankind, 3 | | 
Arnguiſhing. is perhaps a word of his own coining : for 1 
do not remember to have ſeen it in any other writer. But 


I think it. very expreſſive, and ſhould be pleaſed to ſee it 
adopted, w | $I ö 
| | LXXXVI. 


not a few in London) inſtead o 
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Nonzzzs of people, though they uſe the 5 in the third 
perſon ſingular of the preſent tenſe of the indicative mood 
of other verbs, omit it in that of the verb 7 dare, and 
would ſay he dart not do it, inſtead of he dares not. Many 
authors do the ſame. The expreſſion is indeed ſo com- 
mon that it ſeems rather too bold to affirm it not to be 
Engliſh. Yet I confeſs I ſee no grace in it; and the ufing 
it appears to me to give a perſon an air of illiterateneſs. 


| LXXXVII. | 
Ovz Engliſh writers very frequently, by the wron 


placing a word, either annthilate ſenſe, or give a ſe 
different from what they intend. 
The Celtiberi of Spain borrowed that name from 


„the Celtæ & Iberi, from whom they were 7 de- 
pon — here 8 3 

n | am 
avhom ab obey were deſcended. This would have fig» 
nified that the Celtæ and the Peri were jointly the proge- 
nitors of the Celtiber: ; which is the author's meaning: 
whereas, placing the word jointiy as he does, he gives the 


* 


reader a confuſed idea of a deſcent common to the Celti- 
zeri and to ſome other people. bs en, 


LXXXVIII. ovz'v, your'n, Hts. 
Ivrrxrrz numbers of the low _— in the country (and 
h 9 


| is, her's, our's, your 5, 
their's, ſay his'n, her'n, our u, your'n, their'n. Es 

I had not taken notice of this, but that even perſons of 
education are often guilty of the fame. I would adviſe 


them likewiſe, in imitation of many of thoſe low people, . 


to ſay Houſen inſtead of hou/es. 


LXXXIX. The Active and the Paſſive improperly intro- 
| duced together. | 

Tur ects of it, ſays an author, ſpeaking of perſpective, 

are not better explained by Leonard da Vinci than 2 * 
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has done in his Dialogue of the Sophift. This does not 
make ſenſe. The author might have ſaid The ect of it 
are not better explained by Leonard da Vinci than Plato has 
explained them in his Dialogue of the Sophiff, or than then 
are explained by Plato in his Dialogue of the Sophiſt. I 

There are perhaps many people, who would, feel the im- 
propriety of his expreſſion, without immediately perceiving 
to what it is owing. | 7 

The abſurdity lies here. Plato has done is active. The 
Fects of it are not better explained is paſſive. When he 
ſays Plato has done, he means has explained it. This has 
explained is active. The are explained above is (as I have 
juſt now ſaid) paſſive. Now he uſes the two explaineds as 
words of the ſame fignification ; which, one being puſſive, 
and the other active, they cannot be. And this it is that 
makes his expreſſion nonſenſe. | 

It is a mortification to me to have obſerved that this 
fort of barbariſm is not unfrequent in even good Engliſh 
writers, while the very worſt of the French are hardly 
erer guilty of it. . | 

Here follow two quotations, in each of which there is a 
fault of the ſame kind with that mentioned above. | 

«+ Yonder comes the man we are ſpeaking of, your 
friend Theodorus. I ſhould be glad to be introduced 
to him.— That, ſaid Agoretes, I undertake very frankly 
* to do.” Foradyce s Art of Preaching. 

& All that can now be decently urged is the reaſon of 
« the thing: and this I ſhall do, more for the ſake of that 
truly venerable body than my own.” 

Dr. Warburton's Preface to Shakeſpeare. 

What is it that Agoretes undertakes to do? The mean- 
ing (as we may gueſs) is that he will introduce the other 
to Theodorus. But it is not properly expreſſed ; the words 
to do, which are active, referring to the words to be intro- 
iced, which are paſſive. This certainly does not make 
ſenſe, | | 
The ſame ob;ection lies to the paſſage from Dr. War- 


burton, | 
XC. The Words BOTH and on improperly uſed togother. 


Tur are under the four predicament, ſays an author. 
Thiy are alike men both as to Affection or weakneſs, 


as to affeftion and weakneſs, 
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This does not make ſenſe, Or would have been pro- 


” per after the adverb either: but the adverb both required 


an and to follow it. For inſtance, They are alike men ei- 
ther as to affeftion or weakneſs, —They are alike nien, both 


* 


4 | l | » 6 &4 : ; 
Swirr, where he enumerates the cauſes of a country's 


flouriſhing, writes in the following manner. 


The firit cauſe of a kingdom's thriving is the fruit- 
s fulneſs of the ſoil, &c.— The ſecond is the induſtry. of 
„ the people in working up, &c.— The ſixth is by being 
governed only by laws made with their own conſent,— }. 
„The feventh is by improvement of land. —The tenth 
& 18 by diſpoſing of all offices of honour, profit, or truſt, 
only to the natives. | 1 

One of the cauſes is the doing thus, or thus, is a very 
proper expreſſion. But to fay One of the cauſes is by do- 
ing thus, or thus, or (which is the ſame thing), by doing 


thus, or thus, is one of the cauſes, is not talking ſenſe. 


He ought to have ſaid The ſiæth is the being governed - 
only by laaus made with their own conſent. The ſeventh is 
the improvemci't of land. The tenth is the diſpoſing of all 
offices of honour, profit, or truſt, only to the natives. 

_'Thisabſurd mode of expreſſion is very common with our 
Engliſh writers. Here follows another inſtance of it, that 
I. have juſt met with. | 

„ To this overture. the count made no other anſwer 


c than by alow bow,” + 
- a Tran/lation of Keyſler's Travels 
This is wrong. The tranſlator might have ſaid either, 

To this overture the count made anſwer no otherwiſe than 

by a low bow:—or, (omitting the word by) to this everture 

the count made no other anſwer than a low b 
He made anſwer by a low boa is ſenſe, —A low bow 

is the anſwer he made, is likewiſe ſenſe. a ny 
But to ſay 4% à low bow was the anſwer he made, or he 


made no other anfver than by a low bow, making thus the 
word by a part of the nominative or accuſative cafe, is 


talking nonſenſe. e = 


e 


the expreſſion of written about four years antecedent to the 
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XCII. Two Neminatives with a Verb fugular. + 442 


« W uzy you are acting towards them in conſequence . 


© of what your juſtice and honour requires 4 
Tranſlation of Cicero's Lettcrs, by Melmoth, 
A verb ſingular with two nominative caſes ſingular may 
perhaps be allowed, where thoſe nominatives have the 
tame, or very nearly the ſame, ſignification: but not elſe. 
This is therefore bad Engliſh; and the proper expreſſion 
would have been in con/equence of what your jufftice and 
honour require. . 
The ſame tranſlation has the following period. ; 
«Tis true, into whatever part of the world he might 
© be caſt, he muſt (till retain the ſame, bitter ſenſibility 


« of that ruin, in which both himſelf and his country is 


& involved.” “ | | 
There is here no pretence for the uſe of a verb ſingu- 
lar; and the tranſlator ought to have written in which 
both himſelf and his country are involved. 8 
This affectation of deviating from the rules of grammar 
merely for the ſake of deviating from them, and where a 
freedom of expreſſion does not require it, is very wrong. 


hy was grammar invented, but that, for want of it, 
men were unable to convey their thoughts to each other 


in a clear and diſtinct manner? This was undoubtedly the 
reaſon. And ſo far are we from being overburdened with 
rules of grammar, that, on the contrary, we are often un- 
intelligible for want of a greater number of them. If we 
neglect thoſe we have already, we ſhall come, jn time, to 


underſtand one another no better than our anceſtors did 


Lctore the language was brought into any form. 


ein. Se T'ECENENT; 


Wr have ſeveral writers, who employ this word ungrams 
matically, | a 


This is evident from a letter to Atticus, written about 


& four years antecedent to the fact, of which I am ſpeak- 
. n Notes on Cicero's Letters. 


Though theſe four years were antecedent to the fact, 


act 


| 
| 
| 
. 
| 
| 
4 
[ 
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Fact is not proper: for antecedent, when thus joined with 
avri/ten, is uſed adverbially. But antecedent is not an adverb, 

Written antccedently to the fact by about four years would 
have been good Engliſh: and, if the tranſlator had dif- 
liked the adverb, another turn might have been given to 
the period, and the word wvr/ttex might either have been 
placed immediately after letter, or have been omitted. For 


example, Th:s is evident from a letter written to Atticus, 


about four years antecedent to the fact, of which I am ſpeak- 
ing.— This is evident from a letter to Atticus, about four 
years antecedent to the fact, of which I am ſpeaking. 

Here antecedent agrees with the ſubſtantive letter, which 
it cannot do, when joined, as above, with the word written: 
and, if you ſuppoſe it to agree with years, the words con- 
vey no idea of any particular point of time. Prior would 
have been, however, a better word than antecedent, as an 
ad ective to letter. 


XCIV. You and rhov employed together. 


« Snob p fortune continue to perſecute me, will you, 
6 thou dear, unhappy woman, will you fondly throw away, 
& in gaining friends to a deſperate cauſe, the laſt ſcanty 
remains of your deſperate fortunes ?” Cicero's Letters. 

The uſing you and thor in the ſame period (and more 
eſpecially ſo very near together) is an unnatural way of 
writing. And yet we have many authors guilty of it. 
Pope is not a little faulty in this particular. 


XCV. EVERY ONE made plural. 


« I suAII very zealouſly perſevere in my applications 
% not only to Cæſar, but to all thoſe who are moſt in his 
& favour, every one of whom I have experienced to be 
„much my friends.” | Lid. 
Though every one be a noun of number, it has no grace 
uſed as a plural; and the tranſlator ought to have ſaid 
Every one of whom 1 have experienced to be much my 
riend. : | 

5 The tranſlator ſays, in another part of the ſame letter, 
They are every one of them my friends. Here the ſubſtan- 
tive is rightly put in the plural number; and it would have 
been improper to ſay they are every one of them my friend. 
But it is to be conſidered that in this place the words my 
95 Friend. 
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{-icnils belong to the words they are; which makes the 


cxpreſſion of they are 10 friends. As to the words every. 
d by 


one of them, they ſtan themſelves, and ought to be in- 
cluded between two commas. They are brought in (as 
one may ſay) by way of explication. When, therefore, 
a man 25 they arc, every ene of them, my friends, it is as 
though he ſaid h are my friends, I ſpeak not of ſome of 
them only, but of all. | | 


I. 


„Exckerixe Orpheus, there is none of them that have 


« any gre2t claim to this favour.” Thid. 
The verb ſingular is and the verb plural hawe, intro- 


duccd thus together, make a confuſion. The tranſlator 


ouch! to have ſaid either Here are none of them that have 


any g cat claim, or there is no one of them that has any great 


claims 


XCVII. MUCH LESS. 


Tas expreſſion is often uſed where it is not proper. 
„ Tell me whether I can, with a good grace, aſk him to 
« allow me even the leaſt time for the payment of this 


e money; much leſs above a year.” 5 


Meli leſs above a year does not here make ſenſe. More 


eſfecially above à year would have been the proper ex- 


preſſion. SO 5 
Had the writer put a full ſtop at the word money, and 
ceaſed there to propoſe a queſtion, and had afterwards 
ſpoken poſitively, much leſs might have been uſed. For 
example, Tell me whether I can, with a good grace, aſk 
bim to allow me even the leaſt time for the payment of this 
money. Much leſs can I aſk of him above a year. 

he reader will obſerve that there is no note of in- 
terrogation at year; and that the words are therefore ati 
#hrmation, and not a queſtion. 


XCVIII. 
„Hs acquitted himſelf fo much to my ſatisfaction that 
I had reaſon to think I received, inſtead of beſtowed, a 
* favour, when I nominated * to that employment.“ Lid. 
2 | The 


- 
* 


HIS compliance can by no means be confidered i 
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The tranſlator, I conceive, wrote be/ftoxved, as judging 
that the word ought to be in the ſame mood and tenſe with 
recerved, to which it ſtands in oppoſition. But I believe 
every diſcerning perſon, who takes the leaſt time to conſi- 
der, will find that this word cannot properly be made uſe 
of with :»/tead, and that inſtead of be/lowed hardly makes 
ſenſe, : 

With i»/tead, beſtoxving is the proper word. On the 
other hand, if we fay b:/ffowved, the word ought to be ac- 
companied by the adverb zot. As, for example, He ac- 
quitted himſilf ſo much to my ſati faction that I had reaſon 
#o think I received, inſtead of beſtowing, a fawour, when J 
nominated him to that employment, — He acquitted himſelf ſo 
much to my r that I had reaſon to think I re- 
ceived, and not that I beftowed, a favour, when I nominated 
him to that employment. | 7 2 

This miſtake of the tranſlator reminds me of a certain 
impropriety very common among us both in ſpeaking and 
writing. Many people (I believe, indeed, the greateſt 


part) would expreſs themſelves in this manner. He has 


not work'd this afternoon. He has done nothing but play d. 

This is wrong. The proper expreſſion is He has done 
nothing but play. This word play is here in the infinitive 
mood ; and it is as though we ſaid zo play is the only _w 
that he has done; which makes ſenſe ; whereas play d is the 
enly thing that he has done is nonſenſe. 


An infinitive mood may ſupply the place of a noun ſub- 
ſtantive: but a verb in another mood cannot. 


XCIX. DIFFERENT THAN. 


« | round yaur affairs had been managed in a different 
„manner than what I adviſed.” Ibid, 
A different manner than is not Engliſh, We ſay dife- 
rent to, and differcut from; to the luſt of which expreſſions 
I have in another place given the preterence, as making 
the beit ſenſe. 
C. Omiſſon of a Prepoſition. 

n the 
Ibid, 


* favourable light which he here repreſents it.“ 
[ES This 
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This is a very bad, though a very common, way of wri- 
ting. The tranſlator ought to have repeated the prepofi- 
tion in, (for the imagination of the reader cannot ſupply 
it without pain) and to have ſaid His compliance can by no 
means be confidered in the favourable light, in which he 


here repreſents it. 
« I weves expect to reap any advantage from my la- 
«© bours of this kind.“ Lid. 


Cicero ſpeaking here of what he at the time of his wri- 
ting ſuppoſed would be the von wang of thoſe labours, 
the proper expreffion would have been I do not expedt ever 
to reap any advantage from my labours of this kind, or I 
have no cæpectation of ever reaping any advantage from my 
labours of this kind. ” 

There is a difference between the never enpecting to re- 
ceive and the not expetting ever to receive. | 

If I ſay J often do that man kindneſſes ; but I never ex- 
fret him to make any return, the meaning is that I, at 
the time of my doing thoſe kindneſſes, have no expecta- 
tion that the man will, at any future time, make a re- 
tun., 
But, if I fay Ie do that man kindneſſes; but I do not 
expe? him (ver to make a return, the meaning may be that 


I, at the time of my ſpeaking, have no expectation that 


the man will ever make a return. * 
CII. 85 
« | wonder that ſuch a valiant hero as you ſhould trifle 
* away your time in making war upon women.” 
| Effay on the Writings and Genius of Pope. 
This is wrongly expreſſed. It is the ſubſtantive Hero, 
not the ſubſtantive yo, which ought to determine the 
perſon of the pronoun, that ſerves as an adjective to ume. 
The writer ſhould therefore have ſaid I wonder that ſuch a 
valiant hero as you ſpould trijie away his time in making war 
upon Womens 5 


E 3 cem. 
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Hs is the author of two works of a very different cha- 
6 racter.” 355 | 

This, which I think I took from the Biographical Dictio- 
nary, would be a proper expreſſion, had the writer been juſt 
mentioning ſome other work, and had theſe two works, 
now ſpoken of, been of the ſame character one with an- 
other, becauſe vo works of a different character would 
then ſignify tab ayorks of a character different from the 
character of the ævorꝶ already mentioned. 

But this is not the caſe. He has not been ſpeaking. of 

any other work : and his meaning is that theſe two are very 
different from eachother. He ought therefore either to have 
ſaid of very different characters (which would have expreſſed 
his meaning), or to have uſed the ſingular number without 
the a, and have ſaid of very different character; which 
would have had the fame fignification. Of theſe two ex- 
preſſions the laſt is the moſt elegant. 
I well know that the expreſſion @ different (or à very 
different) is often employed in the manner which J here 
condemn ; and I am not ſure that any even of our beſt 
writers take care to avoid it. But, whatever authority it 
may plead, it is not a clear expreſſion ; and, therefore, I 
can never think it right. 


CIV. | 


We have a certain ſtrange barbariſm in our tongue, 
which in all probability will never be baniſhed. 3 
The s with an apoſtrophe, which occurs ſo frequently 
at the end of ſubſtantives, is a contraction of his. Inſtead 
of ſaying The houſe of that man, the horſe of that man, &c. 
we ſay, that man's houſe, that man's horſe; which expreſ- 
fions are contractions of that man his houſe, that man his 
horſe. | 
One would imagine then that, in ſpeaking of what be- 
longs to a woman, we ſhould uſe the word Her; and, in 
ſpeaking of what belongs to ſeveral perſons, the word 
their. And yet the s, the contraction of his, is uſed even 


in theſe caſes ; and, inſtead of That woman her ęſtate, thoſe 
men their properties, we ſay that woman's eftate, thoſe men's 


| properties; 


wp wy TY" = — W= 9 


ticular, or of a ſeveral) Syiph, with all the ſMlemnity, Sc. 
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operties; which are contractions of That cuoman her eftate, 
thoſe men his properties. This is certainly, as I have ſaid, 
a ſtrange barbariſm. | 
It is neceſſary to obſerve that, to mark the elifion after 
a plural number, where, for the avoiding the diſagree- 
able repetition of the ſound of the letter , not the +4: 
only, but the whole word -:s is cut off, the apoſtrophe 
ought to be put not between the two laſt letters of this 
plural number, but at the end of it. 4 
For inſtance, The Engliſh kings palaces; which ſigni- 
fies the palaces of the Engliſh kings, Here the apoſtrophe 
is put where the whole word hs is omitted; for the ex- 
preſſion at full length would be te Engliſh kings his 


palaces. 


This is what few people obſerve. Ninety-nine in a 
hundred would write the e Engliſh king's palaces. But 
this expreſſion would not give their meaning: for the 
Engliſh king's palaces does not ſignify the 2 of the 
Engliſh kings: it ſignifies the palaces of the Engliſh king. 

This obſervation has nothing to do with plurals that do 
not end with the letter 5s, as mc, women, &. | 


Co 


CV. 


Tux ſeeming importance given to every part of fe- 
« male dreſs, each of which is committed to the care and 
protection of a different Sylph, with all the ſolemnity, 
N E ay on the Writings and Genius of Pope, ® 

The word each does not make ſenſe where it refers only 
to one noun ſingular. Now it refers here only to every 
part; and every part is ſingular. 

Neither can I think different a pou word in this 
place; and that for the ſame reaſon which I have given in 
the laſt obſervation but one. If I ſay a different Sylph, 
when no other Sy either is or has been mentioned, I 
cannot ſee that the word different has any meaning. ; 

A word implying , ſeparate, diſtinct, particular, would 
have been more proper ; and the author might have writ- 
ten in the following manner :—The ſeeming importance 
given to all the parts of female dreſs, cach of which is com- 
mitted to the care and protection of a ſeparate (or of a 2 


The 
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The word ſeparate, which may here appear a little ſtiff, 
would no longer appear ſo, if it once began to be uſed in 
the places where I have ſaid I think the word different 
_— and I ſhould imagine the ſenſe of it muſt be 
owned to be juſt, | IR 


Cv. 
cc Lox wounds inflifted are ſuitable to the nature of each 
6 different inſtrument ſaid to inflit them.“ | Did. 


The words each and different, juſt now diſapproved of, 
as being ſeverally improperly employed, are here brought 
in together in ſuch a manner as makes ſomething of a 
confuſion of ſenſe. Either of them might have been intro- 
duced fingly : but different muſt have been made a plural, 
and each muſt have referred to xvounds, and not have been 
made an adjective to in/ffrument : as, for inſtance, The 
ewounds inflifted are ſuitable to the nature of the different in- 
frruments ſaid to inflit them. — Ihe wounds inflicted are ſuit- 
able, each to the nature of the particular inſtrument ſaid to 
inflif it. IX 8 x | 

It is to me unaccountable that writers ſhould make this 
word cach of the plural number, where it refers to fingle 
objects. One would imagine that even the ſmalleſt de- 
gree of underſtanding ſhould inform them it is fingular, 
In making it plural, they make-it ſynonymous either with 
both, or with the plural of a: whereas it fignifies every 
one, fingly confidercd. 8 
„Each of theſe experiments,” ſays a book that lies 
before me, have ſomething peculiar to them.” 

„ Thirteen of theſe unfortunate rivals,“ ſays the tran- 
flator of Cicero's Letters, ** entered the liſt; and each 
& of them in their turn paid the forfeiture of their lives.” 

Theſe writers ought to have ſaid, Each of theſe experi- 
ments has ſomething peculiar to it. —Thirtcen of theſe unfor- 
tunate rivals entered the lift; and each of them in his turn 
paid the forfeiture of his life. | | 


CVII. 1T 1s EQUALLY THE SAME. 


'Tars expreſſion, ſo frequently in the mouths of the lower 
people, who mean by it I is the ſame, or it is all one, 
would not be worth mentioning, if it did not ſometimes | 
eſcape their betters. | As 
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As it is uſed, it is nonſenſe : for the word cqually ought 
to refer to ſomething ;. whereas, as theſe people ule it, it 
is made to refer to nothing. | FG 


CVIII. 


Tus word both, of the improper uſe of which J have al- 
ready ſpoken, is frequently brought in with cqzal or 
equally in an abſurd manner. For inſtance, Thoſe two men 
ere both equal in capacity.—Thoſe two men are both equally 
ainbitious. | 

4 and B are equal in, capacity 1s ſenſe, This means 
that they are equal to each other, | | | 

A and B are both equal in capacity to C 18 likewiſe 
ſenſe. It ſignifies that A is equal to C, and that B is 
likewiſe equal to C, in capacity. 
But, if I fay fimply that A and B are both _ in 
capacity, I talk nonſenſe: for theſe words ſignify only 
that A is equal in capacity, and that B is likewiſe equal 
in capacity, without implying to whom. So that the 
word cqzal has nothing to which it refers. 

We have numbers of authors (and ſome of them very 
good ones) who do not attend to this. | 


CIX. 


« Ir is generally allowed that the author of the Diſcourſe 
&« of Free-thinking, and of the Grounds and Reaſons of 
e the Chriſtian Religion was one and the ſame.” 
: Preface to the Divine Legation. 

I think this ill expreſſed. When the writer ſays The 
author of the Diſcourſe of Free-thinking, and of the Grounds 
and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion, the very words 
ſcem to ſuppote theſe two works to be produced by one 
man, And what wonder is it that this one man ſhould be 
one and the fame? _ | 

The word author ought to have been repeated, and the 
verb ſhould have been in the plural number. For in- 
ſtance, It is generally allowed that the author of the Dif- 
courſe of Free-thinking, wine; the author of the Grounds and 
Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion wwere one and the ſame, 
Faults of this ſort are very common in Engliſh writers, 
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NorwrrasrixpinG (as has been already obſerved) 
there 1s not a more common fault in ſpeiking than the 
uſing the verb to lay inſtead of to lie, while we ſcarcely 
ever hear the word /:c where /ay would be proper; there 
are ſome few writers, who are guilty of ſaying hawe lain, 
(which is a preter- perfect of zo lic) where they ought to 
ſay have laid, a preter- perfect of to lay. | ; 
Among others, Bluet has this expreſſion in his very 
ſenfible (though little known) anſwer to Mandeville's 
Fable of the Bees. —** The reſtraints,” ſays he, © that edu- 
cation, cuſtom and decency have lain them under,” &c. 
—and, in another place, after they have lain afide all 
6 pretences to it.” This is not good Engliſh. He ought 
to have uſed the word laid, and not lain; for lain is the 
participle of lie. We do not ſay 70 lie people under re- 
Hraints, or to lie afide pretences; but to lay people under re- 
firaints, and to lay aſide pretences.. 


CXI. EN PASSANT. - 


IssrEad of en faſſant, my Lord Shafteſbury makes uſe 
of the Engliſh words, in paſing. Herein I think he is 
right. The expreſſion of in paſſing, or in paſſing along, 18 
rfectly intelligible, and very eaſy. We have, there- 
ore, no need of the French words. | 
It would indeed be well if foreign words could be en- 
tirely baniſhed. The uſe of them has ſomething in it un · 
natural, and gives the language, into which they are drag- 
ged, an air of poverty. here we want a word in our 
own tongue, to expreſs any particular idea, we ought either 
to take a foreign word, and give it an Engliſh form, and 
an Engliſh pronunciation, (as we have already done in 
many inſtances) or to invent a word ourſelves. 


Tus adverbs neither and nor are not to be uſed with the 
adverb not, and the adjective no. 

T have received no letter, neither from him, nor from 

his Brother. I have not heard any news, neither of him, nor 


of his brother, 


.+ 
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This is wrong. The proper way of ſpeaking is, Thawe 


received no letter, either from him, or from his brother, 
I have not heard any news, either of him, or of his brother. 
This is, as I have faid, the correct way of ſpeaking. 
But we ought not to reſolve never to deviate from it. In 
very animated ſpeeches, where a man were delivering him- 
ſelf with vehemence and heat, zeitber and nor, as having 
a more forcible ſound than c:ther and or, might perhaps 
be uſed not with an ill grace. | g 


CxIII. ow. or. 


Tus latter of theſe words is fre uently uſed where I 
ſhould imagine the former to be preferable. On a ſudden, 
and to ſend on an errand, appear to me much better than 
of a ſudden, and to ſend of an errand. | 

I ſhould likewiſe think I: happened on ſuch a day much 
more proper than zz ＋ of ſuch a day. 

We commonly ſay To fall foul of (and not to fall foul 
on) a perſon. Yet we have ſome writers, who ſay to fall 
forl on: and it ſeems to make better ſenſe than to fall foul 
of. It were therefore to be wiſhed it were brought into uſe, 


CXIV. 
His health beginning to decline,” ſays the new Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, he was no longer able to go 
through buſineſs with that vigour and zeal as he wiſhed.” 
That wigour and zeal as he wiſhed is not Engliſh: for 
a5 is not to be uſed in this manner with the pronoun that. 
It may be uſed with ſuch, or with /o much, or 76 great. 
For inſtance, He was no longer able to go through buſi- 
neſs with ſuch vigour and zeal as he wwiſhed—avith ſo much 


vigour and zeal as he wiſhed——with ſo great a vigour and 


zeal as he wiſhed. 
The vigour and zeal as hc wiſhed would likewiſe be bad 


Engliſh. ; 
E 

Tar ſame performance, ſpeaking of one 3 ſays 
He was extremely deaf ſome years before he died.“ 


"= 


** 


Jo far as regards her conded in that particular a 


of this verb. 
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If he became deaf ſeveral years before he died, and his 
deafneſs continued during thoſe ſeveral years, (as ſeems to 
have been the caſe) it would have been better to ſay He 
avas deaf for ſome years before he dird.” The war for 
would have made it clear that his deafneſs continued; 
whereas we may ſay that a man was deaf ſome years be- 
fore he died, if he became ſo feveral years before his death, 
and, after ſome time, recovered his hearing. | 

Theſe ſeeming minuties are by no means to be deſpiſed, 
ſince they contribute to the intelligibleneſs of language. 


CXVI. SORTS, | 
Tais plural is often improperly uſed, not only in oom- 


mon diſcourſe, but by many of our writers, inſtead of the 


tingular, ort. | *F 

If I fee a large number of ſwords packed up for ex- 
portation, it would be wrong in me to ſay There will be a 
conſiderable 2 upon theſe ſwords ; for theſe ſorts of goods 
fell well where they are going : for, though theſe ſwords 
are ſo many different objects, they make but one fort of 
goods. I ought therefore to ſay this ſort of goods ſells, 
and not hee ſorts of goods ſell, 


CXVII. 


Wr have inſtances in our tongue of verbs in the third 


perſon without a nominative caſe. 8 

Though he commends her upon the whole, he cenſures her 

'2 + fo 5 

This is certainly good Engliſh, notwithſtanding the 
word regards have no nominative. | 

But theſe verbs without a nominative ought, as I ap- 
prehend, to be always in the fingular number. 5 

„The preface,“ ſays the Monthly Reviewer, “con- 
& tains ſome general obſervations on military matters, fo 
« far as concern a militia,” | 1 

J cannot allow this to be Engliſh. He certainly ought 
to have ſaid / far as concerns a militia : for neither the 


| plural ſubſtantive ob/ervatiozs, nor the. plural ſubſtantive 


zualters bas any thing to do in determining the number 


CXVIII. 
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ein. 


Turxx are numberleſs inſtances, even in writers not deſ- 
picable in point of ſenſe, of the groſs violation of gram», 
mar of joining participles with verbs by the copulative 
and, For example; He began now to live in a different 
manuer ; the eflate, that was fallen to him, ſetting him at 


lis eaſe, and made him very happy. | + 


Here the word and joins the participle getting and the 


verb made. 


cxix. 


« Ix him,” fays ſome author, were happily blended 


true dignity with ſoftneſs of manners.” | 
This way of ſpeaking, where a noun fingular is made a 
nominative to a verb plural, when ſuch noun is followed 
by one or more nouns preceded by the prepoſition wh, 
is very common both in Engliſh and in French; and it 
muſt be owned that, in many places, it appears eaſy and 
natural, But, in many others, there is an uncouthneſs un 
it, the violation of grammar being too palpable ; and it 
requires ſome delicacy of ear, to judge where it 1s allow- 
able, and where not. In the inſtance here brought, I 


think it ſomewhat offenſive ; and I would rather have ſaid 


Ju him was happily blended true dignity awith ſoftneſs of 
manners; Or, in Lim true dignity was happily blended with 
ſoftneſs of manners; or, in him were happily blended true 
d'guity and ſoftneſs of manners. , 


| >> @ 


« Trxy are fo far from promoting real trade that the 
„ ſupport of themſelves and families are a dead weight on 
6 its profits.” | Monthly Reviewer. 


I have already ſpoken of the employing a verb plural” | \ 


with a nominative caſe ſingular, on account of the inter- 
vening of a genitive caſe plural between the two words, 
and have condemned the practice, it giving the fentence 
a very unnatural ſound. Theſe writers are here guilty of 
it, in ſaying the ſupport are a dead weight, 


But there is another fault in theſe lines.—O/ il emſelues 


aud families, for of themſelves and their families, is very bad 
= F ret? expreſſion, 
» 28 
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expreſſion, though very common. It is mere ſhop 
cant. (Harris and ſon, Clarke aud ſon, Brown and ſon) 


and will always ſound contemptible in the ears of perſons 
of any taſte. | | 


CXXI SCARCELY. 


& Is therea man ſcarcely to be found of a temper fo truly 
4 mortified as to acquieſce in the loweſt and ſhorteſt ne- 
4 ceflaries of life? | Harris. 
This is a French expreſſion; but not an Engliſh one, 
though uſed by many of our writers. At leaſt it is not an 
Engliſh expreſſion in the ſenſe, which it is here intended 
— --"—A In another ſenſe it is properly uſed in 
ngliſn. | 
The author, as the tenor of his diſcourſe ſhews, is of 
opinion that a man ſo thoroughly mortified can ſcarcely 
be found. But, whatever a Frenchman might do, an 
Engliſhman would not uſe ſuch an interrogatory, to ex- 
preſs this opinion. He would ſay either Is it eaſy to find? 
or is it not very difficult? or is it not almoſt impoſſible to find 
ſuch a man? Theſe are, I ſay, the interrogatories an En- 
gliſhman would uſe, to fignify that he ſuppoſes ſuch a man 
can hardly be found. | 
On the other hand, if he were of a — — 
and thought it not a very difficult matter to ſuch a 
man, he would, upon hearing another talk of the great 
difficulty of it, naturally ſay, is there then ſcarcely to be 
found a man ſo mortified ? which would imply that, for his 
part, he did not think it ſo very difficult to find one. 
I have ſaid that the author's expreſſion is French in the 
ſenſe in which he intends it, but not Engliſh . | 
A Frenchman, for inſtance, would ſay Peut on d peine 
trouver un tel homme ? (literally, can one ſcarcely,or hardh, 
find ſuch a man?) to _—_ that he really believed it al- 
moſt impoſſible to find ſuch a man. But, if he meant to 
fignify that he ſhould not have thought it ſo very difh- 
cult, he would ſay Ne peut on donc qu'd peine trouver 
un tel homme? literally, cannot one then otherwiſe than 
' hardly find ſuch a man? And it is perhaps from an in- 
tended imitation of the French-that Mr. W and ſome 


ather writers, employ the word /carcely in an interroga- 
| E =} . tory 


came entirely yo votary. 
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tory in ſuch a manner as with ws gives a ſenſe contrary 
o what they purpoſe ſhould be conveyed. | 


CXXtI. | 
« T ave ſet down the names of ſeveral gentlemen, who 
% have been robbed in Dublin- ſtreets for theſe three 
$6 years paſt.” ; ' Sur /ts 
Who hawe been robbed in Dudlin-ftreets within theſe three 


years paſt is the proper expreſſion. Who have been robbed 


for theſe three years paſt ſeems to imply that each of thoſe 


gentlemen been robbed during the whole three years. 


CXXIII. 


Ir is along time fince! have beenentirely your votary.” 
4 | 6. 


Devil upon Crute 
This is bad Engliſh. Since is properly uſed in reckon- 
ing from a point of time; but not to expreſs a duration of 
dime. , | | 
The tranſlator might have ſaid Ii is @ long time that F 
have been entirely your 'votary, or it is & lam time fince I be» 


| CXXIV. 
„Lr him know I ſhafl be over in the ſpring, and that 
cr by all means he ſells the horfes.” Baue Lerturt. 
This being 4 direction how to act, and not an account 
of what is done or doing, the word , is: here improper. 
This verb flould have been in the ſuhjuncti ve — 
Let him know T1 ſhall be over in the ſpring, and that by ail 
means he ſell the horſts. © | | 


. a CXXV. 1 s 4 

« My brother Ormond ſent me ſome chocolate to-day. 
„ with you had ſhare of it.” | Thid. 
I hope all wilt be ended by then.” Bid. 


To have ſhare of a thing, to fignify to. have part of it; 


and by 2hen, to fignify by that time; if they are not falſe 


Engliſh, are, at leaft, terribly low 
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CXXVI. 


Tur tranſlator of Cicero's Letters ſays in one of his 
notes, ſpeaking of two certain letters, This proves 
< that the date of each muſt have been nearly, if not ex- 
4 actly, coincident.” 8 | | 
Thefe words have no meaning : for they only imply, 
that the date of one of theſe letters was nearly coincident, 
and that the date of the other was nearly coincident like- 
wiſe; without ſaying coincident with what. > 
The proper expreſſion - would have been, This proves 
that the dates of the two letters muſt have been nearly, if not 
exactly coincident, , 


CXXVII. 


V E frequently hear people ſay, in talking of an actor, 
That is the bet part he plays, where they mean that he 
rforms no other part ſo well. „ ** 

They ſhould ſay That is the part he plays beſt. 
That is the beſt part he plays ſignifies that that charac · 
ter is preferable to all the other characters in which he 
ears; and is an encomium upon the author, without 
at all regarding the performance of the player. 


EE. CEEVIL .. - 25% 0 
J was ſoon relieved by one of the ſervants, who wrung 
& off the bird's neck.“ Gulliver's Travels. 
I bis is a common, but a wrong, way of ſpeaking. We 
on to ſay either to ring the neck, or to vying off 

ad, | NE OIL” al 
To evring off the neck is not proper; inaſmuch as, when 
the head is wrung off, it brings but a part (and commonly 
a ſinall part) of the neck along with it. 2 

« Tar biſhop of Clogher intends to call on you this 
% morning; as will your humble ſervant in my return 
« from Chapel-Izzard.” | Addiſon to Swift. 

Your and my employed ſo near together, in ſpeaking of 
the ſame perſon, make an unnatural expreſſion. He might 
have ſaid, as will your humble ſervant in ——_— 

Chapel-[zaar d. +2 | XX. 


1 227 


SY. 


is not Engliſh. - 
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« An attempt of this nature would be utterly impracti- 
cable. Preface to Baker's Reflections on Learning, 
In the expreſſion of the defſpn is inipradticable, there is 
no impropriety; whether the word de/ign fignifiy only in 
thi 


tention, or purpoſe or whether it fignify thing intended; 


or purpoſed; for of either of them we may ſay, that it can · 


not be reduced to, or put into, practice. 


But in the words, aw attempt of this nature would be m. 
pradticable, there ſeems to be an impropriety: for, how 
impracticable ſoever a thing, which we have thoughts 


of attempting, may be, the attemping it will be always. 
poſſible. ; 


And yet the expreſſion; confidered as a figurative, is per- 
haps allowable. It is, however, ſuch an one as I ſhould 
ſeruple to uſe. 3 | 
| CXXXI. 


*I any one, who thinks thus of me, will only ſuſpend 
„his cenſure ſo long till I draw my concluſion; &c:” Aid. 
Suſpend your cenJure ſo long that I may draw my conclu-- 
fon,—Safpenid your cenſure ſo long as to give me time to draw 
ny conclufion. Theſe are Engliſh, though ſomething Jan» 
guid; and it might be better to ſay, ſuſpend your cenſure 
till I draw (or till I have drawn) my concluflon. 
So long that, and ſo long as, are Engliſh. 9 long tilt 


CXXXI: 


„Tun author being ſome diſtance from the preſs; c. 


| Prefixed to the errata of the ſame book. 
This is not Engliſh. - The word d/fance, where we in- 
tend to give an idea of ſtation, requires an at, here of 
motion a to- before it. „ | | 
Their houſe flands at ſome diffance from that torun. Bey 
live at preſent in that town, but are going to remove to ſoma 
diflance from it. 12 


F 3 Ccxxxin. 
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CXXXIII. WHENEVER. ALWAYS» 


T azsx two words are not be uſed together. 
Whenewer I call upon him, he always enquires after your 
health. The ſenſe of the word akvays being included in 
the word whenever (for whenever ſignifies always when) 
this is as much as to ſay, always when I call upon him, he 
always enquires after your health : which is hot ſenſe. 
The proper way of ſpeaking is, whenever. I call upon 
Bim, be enquires after your health; or, he always enquires 
After your hcalth, when I call upon him. „ 


CxXXXIV. $orT or A. KIND OF A. 
He ir « range ſort of a man.—This is an odd kind of an 


affair. | 

Would not the à or an be better omitted? and is not 4 
Hrange fort of man, an odd kind of affair, a more correct, 
as well as a more elegant, way of ſpeaking ? 


CXXXV. INDEPENDENT OF, INDEPENDENT ON. 


WV all ſay dependent on, or upon; and no one ſays depen- 
dent of ; which expreſſion would be abſurd. Yet many 
ſay independent . | Wi 
Independent on, or upon, is certainly much better. This 
25 quite independent upon that. | oh 


CXXXVI. NoTwWiTHSTANDING or. 


'T ars is a very uncouth phraſe ; which frequently oc- 
curs in the Scotch, and ſometimes in Engliſh, writers. 
The proper way of ſpeaking is, notwit!flanding ibi. 
notu ithiſtanding that. | | 
Notwithſtanding of this has no meaning : for notwith- 
flanding is a prepoſition ; and the linking another prepoſi- 
tion with it certainly deſtroys all ſenſe. 1 
When I ſay it is a prepoſition, I mean that it is ſo 
where it precedes the ſubſtantive : for, where it follows 
the ſubſtantive, it may be conſidered as a participle; as in 
theſe words, ſo often to be met with in law-writings and 
acts of parliament, any thing herein contained notwithfand- 
N 7 | | ing; 


P 


an iſland ſituated to t 
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ing; where the word notwithfanding ſeems to be a parti- 
ciple in the ablative caſe abſolute, agreeing with the ſub= 


ſtantive thing. - | 
Notwithflanding is likewiſe an adverb. 


CXXXVIL 


Maxr of our writers ſay by a parity of reaſon. 


By parity of reaſon, without the a, 1s certainly a more 


elegant expreſſion. 


CXXXVIII. men THENCE. WHEN CE. 


Tuovon the ſenſe of the prepoſition rom be included 
in each of theſe words, and they ngnify from this place, 


from that place, from which (or what) place, yet cuſtom 


allows the prefixing this prepoſition. to either of them, 
and ſaying from hence, from thence, from cubence; which 
ſeems to be ſaying from from this place, Sc. 

Even our beſt writers in proſe do not ſeruple to take 
this liberty; it ſeeming, in many places, to add ſtrength to 
the exprefſion. In poetry, where it has rather a contrary 
efiect, it is ſeldom taken: for it is to be obſerved that the 
very ſame circumſtance, which ſtrengthens an expreſſion 
in proſe, often makes it flat in pdetry, 


CXXNIS, 1 
« Tux empire of Blefuſcu is an iſland ſituated to the 
6 north-eaſt fide of Lilliput.“  _Gulliver's Travels. 


Situated to the north-eaſt fide J apprehend not to be 
Engliſh; and I think the writer ſhould either have ſaid on 
the north-eaſt fide, or have omitted the word fide. 

For inſtance, The empire of Bleſuſcu is an i/land ſituated 
en the north-eaſt fide o Lilliput.—The empire of Blefuſcu is 

north-caft of Lilliput. The prepo» 
ſition may likewiſe be omitted; the empire of Blefuſcu is 


ad iſland fituated north-eaſt of Lilliput. 


CXL. $CARCE. HARDLY. 


Tursz words are incorrectly uſed with negatives. 

18 EAM PL E. N : 
There is nothing ſcarce (or hardly) that pleafes me _ 
« he 
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The correct way of ſpeaking is, There is ſcarce (or ſcarcely 
or hardly) any thing that pleaſes me better. 


Tax lower people in general, as well as many of their 
betters, and even many of our authors, uſe the word be- 
Holding, to ſignify under an obligation. | | 
The proper word is beholden. We are beholden to you 
for this favour. N 1 


CXLII. 


Navzx fo much,—never ſo many—to fignify how much 
ſoever, how many ſoever, is another impropriety, of which 
our careleſs writers are often guilty; and which, in all 
\ probability, took its riſe among the lower people. = 
Ever ſo much, ever ſo many, is the proper way of ſpeak- 
ig. He will give her what ſbe aſks, though ſhe aſh ever 
fo much.—They will be all entertained at his houſe, be they 
ever /o many.—That army will not fear to engage the enemy, 
be they ever ſo numerous. =. FR | 


CXLIII was. WERE. 


A vexv common fault is the uſing the former of theſe 
words in the ſubjunctive mood. 
That man is of a very benevolent diſpoſition ; and, if he 
 avas rich, would probably ſhew himſelf charitable. 
The correct way of ſpeaking is, if he were rich; the 
verb being in the ſubjunctive mood. 14 
Was may indeed be uſed with an /; but there only, 
where it is intended in the indicative mood. \ 
That man died rich, ſays one. Another replies, if he 
was rich, he lived in a manner by no means anfwerable tv 
his fortune : for he akways made a ſcurvy figure. 5 
This is very proper; becauſe if be was rich ſigniſies 
here if the truth be that he actually was a rich man; and 
ſpeaks of what 1s ſuppoſed to have been, and to be now 
| paſt; whereas, if I ſay, that man would ſhew himſelf cha- 
ritable, e was «as I ſpeak of nothing paſt, or ſup- 
poſed to be paſt; but of what the man's behaviour would 
now be, were his ſituation different from what it is. Con- 
' on g ſequently, 
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ſequently, the verb (as I have ſaid above) is in the ſub- 


junctive mood; on which account vere (and not was) is 
the proper word. | | 


. CXLIV. 


Nerrakk has he, nor any others, done any thing in that 
aff.ur. | | | F 
Expreſſions of this fort are not uncommon: but they 
make falſe grammar: for neither has he, nor any others, 
ſignifies neither has he, nor has any others. 
The proper way of ſpeaking is, either has he, nor have 
any others, done any thing in that affair. : 


CXLV. EITHER THAT. THAT EITHER. 


Tur former of theſe is often uſed, where the latter anly. 
would be proper: for they make very different ſenſes. 
An acquaintance promiſed * to call on me this 
afternoon, but did not call; whence I conclude him to be 
a man regardleſs of his appointments, or to have been 
prevented by ſomething unforeſeen; without determining 
pe my mind which of the two is the reaſon of his not 
calling. ; 133 Fr”; | 
Here it would be wrong for me to ſay, /concludeeither that 
he is regardleſs of his appointments, or that he has been pre- 


vented, The proper way of ſpeaking is, Iconclude that either 


be is regardleſs of his appaintments, or he has been prevented, | 


But, if a third perſon, who were to ſpeak of this mat- 

ter, ſuppoſed that I had determined in my mind which of 
the two above-mentioned cauſes was the occafion that this 
acquaintance did not call ; but were himſelf ignorant which 


of the two I had fixed on; he ought to put the word either: 


before the'that, and to ſay He concludes either that his ac- 
quaintance is regardleſs f bis appointments, or that he has 
been prevented, 5 5 


CXLVI. PROPORTIONABLE. PROPORTIONAL. PRO- 
|  PORTIONATE. | 


Maxy of our writers confound the word proportionable 
with proportional: but their ſenſes are different. 5 


Proportiouable ſignifies having its ſeveral parts of a of 


relative proportion, each to the others; and each particular. 
| fart 


— — 
. —b _—_— 
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part of a bigneſi ſuitable to its lengib. A horſe is | * 
tionable, when no part of him is too maſſy, or too ; 
and each part, at the ſame time, correſponds, as to its ge- 
neral fize, with every other. | 

As yrs is alſo uſed, to ſignify of a good fize upon 
the whole; without regard to the correſpondency of the 
ſeveral parts | 

Proportional ſignifies of a juft proportion relatively to an- 
other objeft,— His new houſe is very large; and the offices, 
avhich are now building, will be e trans . 

Proportionate has the ſenſe of proportional. — That man 
has ſtudied hard; and he has made an improvement propor- 
tionate to the pains he has taken. | = 


CXLVII. 


Wi want in our language a word, to anſwer to the French 
verb menager, where it ſigniſies to treat with tenderneſs or 
caution, from the fear of giving offtrice by a romgber behu- 
wiorr, We have, indeed, ſeveral authors, who employ 
the word manage (which they have taken from the above 
French verb) in this ſenſe, But it ſeldom neatly conveys 
the intended idea; the ſenſes, in which this word is more 
commonly underſtood, almoſt ever obtruding themſelves 
in ſome degree. | | | 

Is there no word, in Greek or Latin, which bears the 
ſenſe of this French verb, and no other ſenſe, and which 
word might be Anglicifed? FTE ö 

. CXLVIII. i 

Taz New Biographicat Dictionary has the following 
words, under the article Julian. i 
This, joined to a ſevere temperance, an affected love 
4 of juſtice, and a courage ſuperior to all trials, firſt 
« gained him the affections, and afterwards the poſſeſſion, 
6 of the whole empire.” 3 

This ſeems to me not ſtrictly to make ſenſe; the word 
empire being here, at one and the ſame time, both fi 
tive, and almoſt, if not entirely, literal. The affeFions of 
the empire is a figurative expreſſion, fince it means the af- 
Ffctious of its inhabitants. The poſſeſſion of the empire is 
more literal, os I . 


very en 
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The ſame objection may be made to the word in, in the 
following paſſage from Moyle. 

„Iwill venture to prophecy that, if a man walks naked 
“in rain, hail, or the depth of winter, he will be ſeized 
„with the cold fit of an -ague.” 

He ought to have repeated the word 7x before the words 


the depth of <winter : for the leaving it to be en by the 


reader's imagination ſuppoſes it to have the fame fignifi- 


cation here as it has where he ſays ia rain, hail; which it 


has not. 
| | ELLIS : 


Wx are una uainted,” ſays the ſame Moyle, with 
his country, deſcent, and age he lived in.” 

For want of the word the before age, this ſeems to be 
ſaying, We are unacquainted with his country, his deſcent, 
and his age he lived in; which 1s not ſenſe. 

This affectation of conciſe expreſſion, ſo common in 
our Engliſh writers, defeats, in numberleſs inſtances, the 

5 r e by it; for it 1 occaſions an ob- 
0 


ſcurity that ſtops the reader; and it coſts him, beyond com- 


pariſon, more time, to diſcover the author's meaning, than 
an additional word or two, which would have prevented 


ſuch obſcurity, would have taken him to read: and, even 
when he has found the meaning, there ſtill remains in his 
mind a diſſatis faction at the unnaturalneſs of the expreſſion. 


| | | _ | : 
His ſtyle is ſimple; but often low and incorrect. 


This way of ſpeaking, though it does not make non- 


ſenſe, as the ſentence quoted in the laſt remark ſeems to 

„would be, nevertheleſs, in ſome degree reprehenſible, 
as being liable to be miſunderſtood, | | 

If the meaning be that the ſtyle is in many places 
low, and in many others incorrect, the word oftex ought to 
be repeated. His ftyle is ſimple ; but often low, and oftcn 
incorrect, | GE 

But, if the meaning be that the lowneſs and incorrect- 
neſs are to be found together (which is the moſt natural in- 
terpretation of the words) it were better, in order to avoid 
a poſſibility of being miſunderſtood, to inſert either = 

| | wo 
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ord both, or the words at the ſame time. — His. flyleis fimple; 
but, in many places, both low and incorrect. His flyle is 
ſimple; but, in mary places, low, and, at the ſame time, 
incorrect. | - | | 


CLI. BE IT As IT WILL. BE THAT As IT WILL. 


Tuts was formerly the way of ſpeaking: but many of 
our modern writers have exchanged the word aui for may. 
e it as it may. Be that as it mays 
I his is more elegant, and ſeems to be more proper. 


CLII. 


« Jr is pity he ſhould make uſe of any arms againſt his 
„ opponents, but the weapon of truth; which he is always 
„able to manage with dexterity, and ſeldom without 
ä 5 | A Rewiewere 
The Rewiexver ſhould have ſaid and ſeldom manages 
.avithout ſucceſs, The fear of a repetition of ſound has made 
him ſay what he did not intend : for his expreſſion ſigni- 
ies that his writer 7s /e/demz able to manage that weapon 
without ſucceſs. Pos; 
| | | CLIII. | 
De Witt is made to ſuy to King William, in the Dialogues 
af the Dead, . Thebes did not owe its liberty more to bh 
© minondas than Holland to you.“ | 1 
Ie ſhould have ſaid than Holland hers 20 you. 
As the expreſſion ſtands, it ſignifies that Holland was as 
much indebted to King William for the liberty of Thebes 
as Thebes was indebted for it to Epaminoudas, 


„„ 
40 TT urns was indeed in our deſtinies,” ſays the Counteſs 
of -Clanrickard to the Princeis of Orange in the ſame Dia- 
logues, ** ſuch a conformity as ſeldom is found between 
that of two perſons in the ſame age.” | 
 . Between thoſe of two perſons in the ſame age would 
have been the proper expreſſion: and eſpecially after hav- 
ing uſed the plural (4Gf/2'es), in ſpeaking of the different 
fortunes of the prince.s and berſelt | | CLY 


> < 5 ey O©_ vW 
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b . 


Is theſe dialogues Octavia ſays to Arria, © T was not be- | 


come indifferent to my huſband, His idea was dear, 
too dear, to me ſtill.” 

Her meaning, when ſhe ſays J was not become indiffe- 
rent to my huſband, is that ſhe, at the time ſhe ſpeaks of, 
{till retained an affection for her huſband. But her words 
do not convey this meaning: they ſignify that he {till re- 
tained an affection for Her. 


She might have ſaid I was not become indifferent in re- 


gard to my hxſoand, or, as to my huſtand. 
If I am indifferent in regard to any particular perſon, I 


care little for that perſon: but, if I am indifferent 70 that 


perſon, that perſon cares little for ue. 


.CEVI. 


| vave met with the following ſentence in ſome author; 
but cannot recolle& the name: He has not only miſ- 
* underſtooa, but applied, a text of St. Paul;“ to ſignif 
he has not eniy miſunderſtood, but miſapplied. | 
This 1s an execrable way of writing ; though I make-no 
doubt the above author valued himſelf for his ingenious 


conciſeneſs. 


CLVII. 


« | + muſt be owned that, in moſt-caſes, even a guinea 


is a ſmall enough fee for the trouble and attendance 
upon ſuch occafions.” Parliamentary Debates. 

Had the ſpeaker delivered himſelf in the common ſtyle, 
he had ſaid a grinca is a ſmall fee enough :; but his expreſ- 
lion is much better than this. The word enough ought 


immediately to follow the word /inall, whether ſinall be 


placed before or after fre—4 ſmall enough ſee.— a fe 
mall enough, | \ | 
{© Whenever any defign was ſet on foot againſt the go- 


„ verment, the firſt ſcene has been always laid in that 


„country.“ Thid. 
The avas and the has been in this period do not correſ- 
pond, The ſpeaker ſhould have ſaid either, Whenever any 
&/ign nvas ſet on foot, the fr. Irene was laid; or, whenever 
| 4 


” 
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any deſigu has been ſet on foot, the firſt ſcene has been 
laid, Sc. | 

T obſerve in another remark the impropriety of uſing 
the word whenever with the word always. 


CLVIII. VERSE. s TANZ A. 


Nor only almoſt all the common people, but even great 
numbers of perſons o good education, call by the name of 
verſe each of thoſe diviſions, in which many poems are 
written; conſiſting; for the moſt part, of the ſame number 
of lines, one as another; each of which divifions in a 
common ſong takes- in the whole of the tune. 

The proper word is /anza. A werſe in poetry is only 


one line. 


CLIX. TIME OUT OF MIND. FROM TIME IMME- 
MOR IAI. 


WI commonly ſay time out of mind, without a prepo- 
ſition; and from time immemorial : but time immemorial, 
without the prepoſition, is hitherto uſed by no correct 
writers or ſpeakers; though not infrequently by newſ- 
writers, (great corrupters of the language) and by other 
bad penmen, | 


CLK. BECAUSE. AS. 


Maxy of our writers follow the words 2b more, or ſo 


j 


much the more, with a becauſe, inſtead of an as. 
EXAMPLE. 55 
His contemptuous treatment of his avife WA * fo much the 
more ixexcuſable, becauſe the fortune ſhe brought had been 
the making of him, : 
This hardly makes ſenſe, The proper word is as; not 
becarſe, | | 
His contemptuons treatment of his <vife was ſo much the 
more incxcuſable as the fortune fhe brought had bcen the 
making of him, ; ; | 


F 


CLXI. 


Tur word il is often omitted, where it is abſolutely ne- 
oeſlary. 


66 "This 


„„ et qo ew: as 


hy, 
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& This humour held no longer than Averrces came to 
de be underſtood.” Baker's Reflefions on Learning. 

This does not make ſenſe. The author ſhould have 
fud This humour held no longer than till Auerrũes came to 
be underſtood. % 


CLXII. 


« Avrxnrs is now as much out of faſhion for his phi- 
% loſophy as Avicen 1s for his phyſic; though they were 
once the wonder of their age and nation. Ibid. 

They avere once the wonder of their nation is ſenſe. —They 
awere ouce the wonder of their age is not ſo; the word once 
indicating an uncertain, and their age a certain, time. 
Licre is therefore the ſame impropriety as there 7ould be 
in ſaying /ome time this morning, a friend called upon me 
at eleven o'clock, | | 

Jam ignorant whether theſe two men (Averroes and 
Avicen) were contemporaries. If they were ſo, and if their 
works continued in reputation much longer among their 
countrymen than elſewhere, (which, the temper of man- 
kind conſidered, appears probable) the author might have 
| ſaid, though they were the wonder of their age, and, even 
for a confiderable time after, of their own nation, —If they 
were not contemporaries, he might have ſaid though each 
of them wwas the wonder of his age, and, even for a conſi- 
derable time after, of his own nation. - 


A cexrarn impropriety, though a very groſs one, is al- 
moſt univerſal among us. | 
After an event, which we imagine will never happen 
again, we ſay This is the laſt time it will ever happen. A 
man, who lives in the country, being juſt returned from 
London, whither he ſuppoſes he ſhall never go again, 
would ſay, this is the Laff time 1 ſhall ever go to London. 
But this hall go, which is a future, is utterly improper in 
ſpeaking of an action already performed. A Frenchman 
would ſay, voila la derniere fois que je vais d Londres; 
which is equivalent to his is the laſt time of my going to 
London: and this is certainly the proper way of ſpeaking. 


9 „ 
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Wr have ſome writers, who, where a ſubſtantive plural 
follows, ſay aht are (inſtead of what is) become of ?— 
For inſtance, What arc become of thoſe men? A little re- 
flection will ſhew this to be wrong. | 

The French, indeed, ſay very grammatically que ſont de- 
Venus ces— But become of x devenus (or devenu) are 
not ſimilar phraſes: for Become of is not to be confidered as 


one word, as a verb (or participle) and a prepofition (or 


adverb) may ſometimes be; where they ought, in ſtrict 
propriety, to be joined by a hyphen. For example, he 


guns are let-off—a ſtrong northerly wind is ſet-in. But, 


were any one to ſay, I hat are thoſe men become-of ? every 
hearer would feel this not to be Engliſh. Yet I conceive 
this would be proper, if æohat are become of thoſe men? 
were ſo. In ſhort, the palpable impropriety of what are 
thoſe men become-of? ſhews plainly that the word 'what 


is the nominative that governs the verb; which nomina- 


tive, being ſingular, requires 7s, and not are: and, as to 
thoſe' men, theſe words mult be ſuppoſed to be in one of the 
oblique caſes, and to be governed by the prepoſition /. 


CLXV. 
Lar us ſuppoſe twenty pillars placed in a row, with a 
ſtatue between the firſt pillar and the ſecond, another be- 


tween the ſecond and the third, a third between the third 
and the fourth, and ſo on throughout. How will this be 


beſt expreſſed? Some very incorrect ers would ſay 


Dere is a flatue between every pillar: others, leſs incorrect, 
would ſay there is a flatne between every 140 pillars. This 
is much leſs bad; but it does not convey neatly the idea 
intended, which is that there is one ſtatue, and no more, 
between every two pillars that are next to each other; 
whereas the firſt pillar and the laſt, or the third and the 
fifteenth, or the fifth and the nineteenth, are #wo pillars, 
and between each of theſe vo there are ſeveral ſtatues. 
I do not remember to have ſeen or heard the word 
proximate employed in any fimilar caſe: yet it would per- 
haps not be an improper one. 
Tlere is a ſtatue between every two proximate pillars. 


CLXVI. 
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« Hrs opinion was nearer to the truth than of his ſuc- 
* ceflors.” Wotton on ancient and modern Learning. 

Another inſtance of injudicious conciſeneſs. 

For want of the pronoun Hat, this ſentence does not 
make ſenſe. The words of his ſucceſſors itand oppoſed to 
the words His opinion. It is therefore as though the author 
had faid Of bis ſucceſſors was not ſo near to 2 truth as his 
opinion WAS, | 

He ought undoubtedly to have ſaid His opinion was 
nearer to the truth than that of his ſucceſſors. Ve” 


CLXVII. 


„Tus part of knowledge has been always growing, and 
& will ſtill do fo till the ſubject is exhauſted.” . bid. 
Will do what? The words 20 do /o cannot properly refer 
to the verb zo bc: for the being in this or that ſtate does 
not imply the doing any thing. 
The author might have ſaid This part of knowledge has 


been always growing ; and will flill be ſo (or, auill be fill 


growing) till the ſubjef is exhauſted. 


CLXVIII. 


« Arrkx the peace of Ry/wick, procured by the firſt 

„e grand alliance, did not a new and greater danger re- 

« quire another ſuch league to be formed?“ A 
Dialogues of the Dead, 

Moſt people, inſtead of another ſuch league, would have 
ſaid ſuch another league: but another ſuch league is the pro- 
per expreſſion. 

The word /uch may plead preſcription for the wrong 
place it commonly occupies: but, to prove that it zs a 
wrong one, we have here only to exchange this word for 
ſinilar,— Did not a new and greater danger require fimilar 
an»ther league to be farmed? How bad an expreſſion 
is this! Whereas, if we fav another, fimilar league, the ear 


* 


feels the word //m:lar to be in its right place. 


The expreſſion, à newv and greater danger, in the periad 
juſt now quoted, is better than a new and à greater danger, 
| G 3 which 
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which laſt many writers would have made uſe of; be- 
cauſe a reader might poſſibly, at firſt ſight, and before he 
gave himſelf time to reflect, be miſled by the words a new 
and a greater danger, and imagine two dangers to be here 
ſpoken of, one new, the other greater than that which 
ſibfiſted before the peace of Ryſwick. But the words « 
neu and greater danger are not liable tobe ſo miſunderſtood. 


CLXIX. 


% T'uz crown had it in their power to give ſuch rewards 
& as they thought proper“ Parliamentary Debates. 

Were two ſovereigns ſeated on a throne at the ſame 
time, this way of ſpeaking would be juſtifiable, . becauſe 
the crown, which is a figurative term, might then be 
conſidered as a noun of number. But, that not being the 
caſe, the expreſſion is wrong; and the , proper way of 
ſpeaking is, The crown had it in its power to give ſuch 
rewards as it thought proper. I» 


CLXX. 


I « theſe Parliamentary Debates there frequently occurs 
the expreſſion of upor the contrary, inſtead of on the contrary. 
Though oz and upon have the ſame ſignification, upon 
the contrary is certainly not Engliſh, it not being an ex- 
preſſion uſed. ? FT 


CLXXI. * 


I « the fame Debates (and likewiſe in many of our au- 
thors) we ſometimes find of purpoſe inſtead of on purpoſe, 
to ſignify purpoſely, deſiguedly. 

On purpoſe is the proper expreſſion. | 

The prepoſition of is in numberleſs inſtances made uſe 
of by the lower people inſtead of on; and in not a few 
even by learned men. I am apt to ſuſpect that ſometimes, 
where it is thus improperly uſed by theſe laſt, their ac- 
quaintance with the French tongue may be the cauſe, and 
that they confider it as having the ſenſe of the prepoſition 
de. But this prepoſition, having ſeveral other fignifications, 


is in many places proper, where of would be abſurd. 
CLXXII 
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CLXXII. 


„Tus ends of a divine and human lawgiver, both uſing 
« the common means of a ſeparation, are vaſtly different; 
the latter only aiming to keep the people unmixed, the 
„ former pure from idolatry.” Divine Legation. 
One would imagine, upon hearing the words of a divine 
and human lau giwer, that one perſon only was ſpoken of. 
How improper would it be, in ſpeaking of two men, one 
very tall, the other very corpulent, to ſay a very tall and 
corpulent man! The hearers would ſuppoſe that one man 
only was meant, who was both tall and corpulent. 
The author of the Legation ſhould have ſaid The ends of 
a divine, and thoſe of a Puman lawgiver, are vaſily dif- 


ferente 


CLXXIII. 


« Tur hiſtory of Florence is little elſe, for ſeveral ages, 
„than a hiſtory of conſpiracies and civil wars.“ 
Coſmo to Pericles, in the Dialogues of the Dead. 
Little elſe than 1s the proper way of ſpeaking; though 
many writers (perhaps the greater part) would have ſaid 
little elſe excepting, or little elſe but, or little elſe beſides; 
either of which would be wrong, becauſe in each of theſe 
three words (excepting, but, beſides), the ſenſe of elſe is in- 
cluded: for excepting, or but, or beſides, would be here 
equivalent to el/e than. | 


Let either of theſe three expreſſions (litile elſe excepting, 


little elſe but, little elſe befides) would be very proper where 
ſome circumſtances were antecedently mentioned, to which 
the word el/e ſhould refer. If I ſhould ſay that houſe has 
a good proſpect; but has little clſe to recommend it, except its 
nearneſs to a market-toxvn, this makes ſenſe; becauſe the 


elſe has ſomething to which it refers, viz. good proſpect. 


CLXXIV. 


„Hex the ſpeaker maſt take care to be much ſlower 

% and diſtin in his utterance than uſual. WE 
Sheridan's Lectures. 

The author ſhould, at all events, have inſerted the word 

more immediately before the word diftindt ;—much * a 
| an 
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and more diſtin in his utterance than uſual: for, though 
the word /oxver ſignify more /low, the word more does not, 
as he has penned the ſentence, preſent itſelf to the rea- 
der's mind immediately before the word di/tinf, Conſe- 
quently, his expreſſion does not make ſenſe. _ 

But, if his meaning be (as moſt probably it is) that the 
ſpeaker ſhould be much flower, and likewiſe much more diſ- 
tint, the word much, in order to make it clear that that 
was his meaning, ought to have been repeated; and he 
ſhould have ſaid Here the ſpeaker muſt take care to be much 
Slower, and much more diſtinct, in his utterance than uſual. 


CLXXV, 


„Scan oR had The Spirit of Laws appeared than it was 
& attacked.” A Reviewer, 
This is riot good Engliſh, No ſooner would have re- 
y_ a than: but the word ſcarce required a 4vhen to 
ollow it. | | 1 55 
No ſooner had The Spirit of Laaus appeared than it was 
attacked, —Srarce had the Spirit of Laws appeared, when it 
was attacked. | | 


CLXXVI. 


« Ir is not many years ſince I remember a perſon, 
„ho, &c.“ 0 xt. 

This does not appear to me to make ſenſe. I think the 
writer ſhould have ſaid, / remember a perſon, who, not many 
years ſince, &c. | | 


CLXXVII. 


6c Rrcnas D, therefore, appears,” ſays a modern writer, 
& not to have been abhorred by either the courts of Spain 
& or Scotland.” = , 

This is certainly very confuſed expreſſion. The proper 
way of ſpeaking would have been, Richard, therefore, ap- 
pears not to have been abhorred by either the court of Spain, 
or that of Scotland; or, Richard, therefore, appears not to 
have been abborred cither by the court of Spain, or by that 
of Scotland, | 


CLXXVIIL 
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| „% Porvport ViRG1L,” ſays the ſame writer, “a fo- 
6 reigner, and author of a light Latin hiſtory, was here 
e during the reigns of Henry VII. and VIII.“ 

This is likewiſe, in ſome meaſure, confuſed. Were it 
not for the plural reigns, Henry VII. and VIII. would 
ſeem to be but one man, as our firſt James was James the 
- firſt and ſixth; as being the firſt James of England, and 

the fixth of Scotland. | | | 

It would have been much better to ſay During the two 
reigns of Henry VII and Henry VII. or during the reigns 
of the two Henrys, the ſtwenth and the cighth, 


| | CLXXIX. 


« Dus lived no farther than the Hague.“ The ſame Writers 

This appears to me not to be ſtrictly good Engliſh. I 
think the writer ſhould have ſaid zo ot off. We fay, 
indeed, 10 go far, without uſing the off. But to be far, 
where no other word is uſed or ſuppoſed, I 1 to 
be improper. For inſtance, York is far from London.— 
It is far from London to Vork. I is far to York—Theſe 
are proper ex preſſions. But this expreffion—7Zork is far, 
I conceive not to be ſo. The proper expreſſion is York is 


far of. 
| CLXXX. 


2 Tars jealouſy accounts for Hall charging the Duke of 
„Clarence, as well as the Duke of Glouceſter, with the 
murder of Prince Edward.“ ; | 
& This very circumſtance takes off from the probability 
© of Richard having as yet laid any plan for diſpoſſeſſing 
„his nephew.” be [ame Writer. 
This is in my opinion a very uncouth way of ſpeaking, 
though much uſed by ignorant people, and often affected 
by thoſe who are not ignorant. The writer ſhould cer- 
tainly have ſaid Hall's charging the duke, and Richard's 
having as yet laid any plan. By the omiſſion of the 5, 
the words charging and having, from ſubſtantives that 
they were, become participles, and make no ſenſe. 


The 
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The s ſhould never be omitted, but where it makes a 
diſagreeable ſound, or cauſes a difficulty of pronunciation: 
for the omiſſion never fails of either making the paſſage 
unmeaning, or giving it a ſenſe different from the in- 
tended one. | 


CLXXXI. ABTDE. ABIDE BY. 


Wr have writers, who ſeem not to diſtinguiſh between 
theſe two: the firſt of which ſignifies to ſuffer, to endure; 
the other, to continue fiedfaſ? to, not to forſake. 


| CLXXXII. | 
«Ix nothing do men approach nearer to the gods than 


„by preſervinz their fellow-creatures.” | 
Duncan's Tran/iation of Cicero's Oration for Ligarius. 
Though there be here no abſolute impropriety, I ſhould 
think the ſame prepoſition to the acthing and to the pre- 
ſerving would be more eaſy and more elegant than two 
different prepoſitions. 5 | 
By nothing do men approach nearer to the gods than by 
preſerving their fellow-creatures. In nothing do men ap- 
proach nearer to the gods than in preſerving their fellows 
creatures. Of theſe two I ſhould prefer the latter. 


CLXXXIII. 


« Mex ignorant of the nature and end of this inſtitution 
& have adjudged it altogether unworthy the concern of 
God.“ Divine Legation. 

We ſay to adi udge to: the court has adjudged the tate 
to the plaintiff—the houſe has been adjudged to her. But 
adjudge it unworthy is, ſurely, not Engliſh : for adjudge 
has not the ſenſe of judge. The proper expreſſion would 
have been have judged it altogether unwortby, Wc, 


CLXXXIV. 


« Mosr an end.” Did. 


This writer, who has treated ſo many other writers dc 
haut en bas, abounds in ſuch low expreſſions as even, 
though his productions were unexceptionable in _ 

| bs other 
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other reſpect, would afford no little room for recrimination. 

Mot an end, by which is meant mo/? commonly—for the 
- moſt part, is an expreſſion that would almoſt diſgrace the 
mouth of a hackney-coachman. 


CLXXXV. 


Tu fame hiſtorian tells us, when Egypt was become 
en province to Perſia, the Egyptians deified Darius: which 
6 they had never done to any other king.“ 
ah Did. 
The done to, as referring to the word deified, is impro- 
per, ſince we do not ſay de ꝶ to a man, but deify a man. 
By uſing only the done, the impropriety had been 
avoided: and yet, which they had never done any other 
Ving, though not ungrammatical, would have ſounded but 
uncouthly. _ 
The author might have repeated the word deified, and 
have ſaid The Egyptians deified Darius, though they had 
never deified any other king ;—or (putting a full ſtop, or 
at leaſt a colon, after ed Darius) the Kgyptians deified 
Darius: yet they had never deiſied any other king. 


CLXXXVI. 


6 Ar I defire is that, if the contracting of debts, if ar- 
„ rogance, if youthful debaucheries lie at preſent under a 
„ general odium, as I ſee they do, the vices of others, 
e nor the depravity of the times may be of no prejudice 
© to Cœlius.“ | | | 
Duncan's Tranſlation of Cicero's Oration for Cœlius. 

The word neither is here to be ſuppoſed immediately 
before the words /e vices: for the meaning is I defire that 
neither the wices of others, nor the diprawvity of the times may 
be of prejudice to him, | 

The thus leaving the word neither to be ſupplied by the 
reader's or fees. | imagination, where there follows a 
nor, has often ſomething in it 8 elegant. 

But the tranſlator has been guilty of an overſight in the 
words nor the 8 of the times may be of no prejudice; 
for 107 .no ſigniſies aud ſome: ſo that, in this tranſlation, 
Cicero, inſtead of wiſhing that the circumſtances he men- 

| tions 
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tions may be of no prejudice to his client, is made to wiſh 
that they may be of prejudice to him. | 

ts oboe ſhould have written All I defire is that the 
wice of others nor the depravity of the times may be of any 
prejudice to Cæœlius. | 


CLXXXVII. 


„ Rxcaxb is to be had to every one's cireumſtances, 
66 healths and abilities,” - | 
His Tranſlation of the Oration againſt Cacilius, 

Ewery one is ſingular; the words implying each, confi- 
dered fingly, —Fiwvery one's healths is therefore a grofly im- 
proper way of ſpeaking; this plural being never uſed in 
ſpeaking of an individual; as are the plurals circumfences 
and abilitics, | = 

It is ſometimes difficult not to conceive an unreaſonable 
diſregard for the knowledge of the Latin and Greek, when 
one conſiders how poorly thoſe, who are ſuppoſed to have 
been thorough mate of them, have written the language 
of their own country, This tranſlator, who is perhaps as 
good a Latiniſt as any man in Europe, is far from writing 
Engliſh well. But is it not amazing that ſome, who have 
been beyond a doubt very excellent Grecians and Lati- 
niſts, have written their mother-tongues not only inele- 
gantly, but even very incorrectly and ungrammatically ? 


\ 


CLXXXVIII. 


„ 'T v£sx words have the ſame ſenſe of thoſe others." 

This is a way in which many (perhaps the greater part) 
would ſpeak or write. But the expreſſion appears to me 
a bad one; and I think we ought to ſay either 7he/t words 
have the ſenſe of thoſe others, without the word /ame, or 
if this word be uſed, theſe words have the ſame ſenſe with 
#bofe others, or as thoſe others. 

In theſe words have the ſame ſenſe of thoſe others, I cate 
not perceive that the word /amc has any meaning, 


CLXXXIX 


GG 
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'Tromas, fon of William Arnold, Mayor of York. 
This 1s the ſtyle of many a careleſs writer. It does not 
here appear which of the two, the father, or the fon, is 
(or was) mayor of York. Mot readers would, in all pro- . 
bability, ſuppoſe the father to be the man. But the words 

do not abſolutely determine that it is he. s 
Writers ſhould expreſs themſelves in ſuch a manner as 
to leave no doubt. | 


CXC. soME TIME. SOMETIME, SOME TIMES. SOME- 
| TIMES. 


W arrens do net always properly diſtinguiſh theſe 
words. | 
Some time ſignifies a certain ſpace of time, or during a 
certain ſpace of time.—Some time aul be required for the 
completing that buſineſs — He has been down to his ccuntry- 
houſe, and flayed there ſome time. | 
Sametime is to be uſed only in ſpeaking of what is paſt, 
and has one of the ſenſes of the word once. Lord Bacon, 


fomctime chancellor of England]; that is, who was once chan- 


cellor of England. „ 

In the words /ome times, certain times are diſtinguiſhed from 
other times. Some times are proſperous, and ſome quite the 
contrary.—Somctimes is a diſtinction from akways.—/ ſomes 
times riſe early: but not always; nor, indeed, few EG 


CXCI. 


W uzx followed by a then in the ſame ſentence, = 
She is ſuppoſed to be in love with him; for, when fhe ſees 
him, then ſhe is like to faint. 
When ſignifies at the time, at which: then ſignifies at 
that time. Hen ſhe ſees him, ſhe is like to faint ſigniſies, 
therefore, at the time, at which ſhe ſees him, at that time ſhe 


is like to faint, 


Is it not viſible that the word hen not only is ſuper- 
fluous, but even makes a confuſion that ſeems to baniſh ſenſe ? 
Yet I do not condemn this way of ſpeaking upon all oc- - 
caſions, though it be irregular and ungrammatical. It 
H | gives 
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gives a ſtrength, and an appearance of earneſtneſs; and is 

therefore, in many cafes, where the ſpeaker would incul- 

care ſtrongly the obſervation he is making, not only al- 

lowable, but even preferable to the regular and gramma- 

tical way of ſpeaking. ; | 
CXCII. HEART-FELT. 


Ovx modern poetaſters are ſo enamoured of this word 
that they even ſurfeit us with their Heart. felt zoys and their 


heart-felt ſorrows, 
At the ſame time, I will not anſwer for it that they 


give us the word in its proper ſenſe. They make it to 


ſignify exceffive—extreme, I ſhould rather ſuppoſe it to 
ſignify real—unfeigned, But whether hey are right, or 
whether 7 am right, as to the ſenſe of the word, the truth 


is, that their everlaſting and affected uſe of it gives us a 


heart-felt nauſea. - 


CXCIII. PREFERENCE OF. 


Hs gives his ſecond fon the preference of the eldeſt, 
She gives London the preference of the country, 
This is a common way of ſpeaking, but what I can by 


no means approve. I cannot perceive that preference of 


in theſe places even makes ſenſe; and we certainly ought 
to ſay preference to, or preference before, —He gives his ſe- 
cond ſon the preference to (or before) his eldeft,—She gives 
London the preference to (or before) the country, l 

Preference of is to be uſed (as I ſhould imagine) only 
where preference has the ſenſe of the ſubſtantive pre- 


ferring. The preference of this man to that other man; that 


is, the preferring this man to that other man. 


CXCIV. 


Tux author of the Introduction to Engliſh Grammar 
ſeems to condemn the uſe of the word either, as made to 
ſignify each; and quotes the two following paſſages from 
ſcripture. The king of {ſracl, aud Feligſaphat, king of 
Fudah, ſa! either of them on his thront. Nada and Abibu, 
the ſors of Aaron, took wither of them his cenſer. | 


; goa 
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His Lordſhip gives, as a reaſon of his diſapprobation, 


the word either's bearing another ſenſe. This objection, 
with all deference to a venerable character, does not ap- 
pear to me of any great weight. | 

Numberleſs words are uſed in different tenſes without 
any inconvenience. Where the word either, ſignifying 
cach, is liable to be miſapprehended, it is, doubtleſs, to be 
condemned: but in the above citations, and in many other 
places where it occurs, it has, in my opinion, an elegince ; 
and in ſome a very great one. | 


CXCV. DESTITUTE or. DEPRIVED OF. 


Maxy of our writers ſeem to conſider theſe two phraſes 
as ſynonymous, I apprehend there is a difference in their 
meanings. We are de/iiture of that, of which we are not 
now actually poſſeſſed, whether we have been formerly poſ-. 
ſeſſed of it, or not. But, to be now deprived of any thing, we 
' muſt, as I conceive, taking the word in its ſtrict ſenſe, 
have been once poſſeſſed of it. | | 

Yet, deprived of having, in many places, a much more 
eaſy ſound than itte of, the former is frequently uſed, 
where, if my above conjecture be right, it is not abſo- 
lately proper: and we have had, perhaps, few writers, who 
would have ſcrupled to ſay, of a man born blind, that he 
was deprived of fight; though fight was what he never 
enjoyed. | : 

? either ſhould I blame a writer for ſaying of a vicious 
young prince, whom the ſubjects of his late father had ſet 
aſide, that his vices had deprived him of a crown; as we 
ſhould ſay of an unſucceſsful candidate for a 2 that he 
had Joft that place; a thing he was never poſſeſſed of. 


CXCVI. 


| A cxnrarn mode of ſpeaking is common among us, (and 
I do not always avoid it mytelf) which I fear does not 
make ſenſe, viz. the following the words pofible aud 

:1:pofible by an infinitive. For inſtance; What you pro- 

poſe is impoſſible to do, or to be done. 

= Poſfible—impoſſible ſignify which may be—which cannot 
te, and perhaps which may be done——which cannot be done, 
| H 2 Now, 


. 
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Now, in whichever of theſe ſignifications either of them 
is taken, the addition of 0 do, or to be, or to be done, makes,. 
ſurely, a confuſion that excludes ſenſe. Yet, for want of 
a better expreſſion readily preſenting itſelf, I have uſed 
the following words in the 74th remark This 7s the beft avay 
of ſpeaking, becauſe it is _—_— to be miſunderſtood. 

I often wonder that we have not coined the words #a- 
cible, infacible, or faciable, infaciable; which would be 
eaſy derivations from the Latin word facere, to ſignif 
capable and incapable of being done. We have, ined 
Feafible (of which we do not make much uſe) which we 
have taken from the French. But Facible and infacible 


Have, I think, a better ſound. 


CXCVII. Ach OTHER. ONE ANOTHER, 
Tusk ſound to the ear as though the two words were in 


each of them in the ſame caſe; whereas, in fact, they are 


not ſo. | 5 TE 
That man and his ſon-in-law love one another,—That 
woman and her daug hi r-in- lam hate each,other, Here the 
words one and each are in the nominative caſe: other and 
another in the accuſative: the meaning being, in ſpeaking 
of the men, that one party loves the other; in ſpeaking of 
the women, that each party hates the other. 

But theſe phraſes have a ſtill worſe effect where they 


follow a prepoſition. Yet it is where they are —_ | 
8 


nied by a prepoſition, that the words are the moſt ea 
ſeparated, by pl:cing the prepofition between them; 


which may frequently be done withour any ſtiffneſs. If I 


fay Thoſe two towns are at a great diftance one from the 
other, there is certainly no ſtiffneſs in the expreſſion; and 
it is by far a leſs inelegant, as well as a much more pro-- 
per and correct, way of ſpeaking than Thoſe two towns are 
at a great diftance from one another, 35 
The word another, where only two objects are men- 


tioned, ſeems to be an impropriety. It is better to ſay tbe 


othe 7. 


cxcvill. 
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CXCVIIL. 


A wor is often employed as a nominative caſe, with- 
out governing any verb, or-being in appoſition with any 
other nominative. | 

It is againſt the laws of the realm; which, as they are 
& preſerved and maintained by your majeſty's authority, 
% jo we aſlure ourſelves you will not ſuffer them to be 
„ violated by your family.” _ | | 

| Auadreſs to the King, Parliamentary Debates. 

The word which has here no verb; and the ſentence is 
conſequently ungrammatical. But this way of ſpeaking, 
which is very convenieut, is, at the ſame time, ſo univer- 
ſal (for we have perhaps no author who avoids 1t) that I 
dare not pronounce it to be bad Engliſh. 


CXCIX. 


A cexrary deſigner, now living, has frequently, in the 
printed catalogues of the pictures he has expoſed to view, 
given us the names Rafacle, Titiano, Annibale Car- 
racci, Sc. os | 
This favours greatly of affectation. As the names of 
the painters Titiauo and Annibale Carracci have been long 
Anvliciſed, and as theſe painters are univerſally known 
among us by the names of Titian and Hannibal Carrache, 
it is prepoſterous for one Engliſhman to talk to another of 
Titiano and Annibale Carracci. e 
Foreign Chriſtian names are ſtill more pedantie than 
foreign ſurnames. We all know who Raphael is: but, 
pray, who is Raffazle? I preſume that, if this deſigner 
had occaſion to mention Alexander the Great, and Philip, 
his father, he would call them Alexandros and Philippos, 
Indeed, where a foreigner has been hitherto named among 
us by his foreign Chriſtian name, and the Hngliſß name, 
which anſwers to it, was never yet uſed in ſpeaking of 
him, the foreign name is, tor that reaſon, the moſt pro- 
per. It is therefore better and more natural for an Lug- 
li/ſhmantofay Fulio Romane than Julius Romano, the painter 
of that name having never yet been called Julius umong 
us. But, had it been long cuſtomary to call him 8 
it would now be mere * to ſpeak of him by the 


3 name 
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name of Julio. Our poets, it is true, are allowed greater 
liberties, and may deviate from the common way of ſpeak- 
ing without the imputation of pedantry. | 

« Carracci's ſtrength, Corregio's ſofter line, 

& Paulo's free ſtroke, and Titian's warmth divine.” Pope, 

I have often been much offended at Quin the player, 

who, in the part of Othello, whenever he ſpoke of Caſio 
by his Chriſtian name, pronounced it Meehil, and not 
Michacl. What reaſon could the man poſſibly aſſign for 
this? and in what light did he ſee this word? Othello, it is 
true, 1s ſpeaking to /talians. But what then? The play 
being written in the Z-g/ihh tongue, and for the enter- 
tainment of an Exgliſb audience, every thing is to be pro- 
nounced as an Engliſoman pronounces, though this Eng- 
liſb audience is, at the ſame time, to ſuppoſe the dialogue 
to be in the Italian tongue: and there is no more reaſon 
for giving a foreign pronunciation to this name of Michacl 


than for giving it to all the reſt of the play, and, conſe- 


quently, talking all the way unintelligibly. 


. 
« I + the charges, which that commiſſion has already and 
« will ſtand the public in, were to be deducted, there will 
be very little remaining, to be divided among the ſuf- 
« fevers.”  - TN Parliamentary Debates. 
If a man ſay The money that my ſon does now, and will 
farther fland me in, the expreſſion has nothing exception- 
able; becauſe the word Hand, which follows, is naturally 
ſuppoſed after the does now; and it is plain that the ſpeaker 
means, the money that my ſon now ftands me in, and will 
Farthcr fland me in. | | : 
But the above-cited ſentence, the charges which that 
commiſſion has already, and will fland the 200 in, does 
not make ſenſe ; becauſe it is not the word fand, but the 
word Hood, which is to be ſuppoſed after the word already. 
But, there being no other /ood in the ſentence, the ima- 
gination of the reader or hearer does not ſupply it. It 
ought therefore to be exprefied, The charges which that 
commiſſion has already ſtood, and will fland the public in. 
Nay, even the very fame word, which 2 or fol- 
lows, is not always eaſily ſupplied by the reader's or hearer s 
| ; imagination; 
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imagination ; and I much doubt whether it would be 
right to ſay, the moncy, which my ſon has already, and will 
farther caſt me,—Has already coft, and will farther coft 
me, would, as I apprehend, be much better: for the word 
coſt, when joined with the auxiliary has, ſeems to preſent 
itſelf in a different view from what it does when following 
the auxiliaries do and will: wherefore has already, and 
abill farther coft me hurts the ear. 

It would be ſtill much worſe to ſpeak in the following 
manner; When I related that picce of news to the two bros 
thers, it pleaſed one of them extremely, and the other was ſo 
not a little; to — that the other was likewiſe not a 
little pleaſed; becauſe theſe two pleaſidi, one of which is 
a verb active, and the other, whether conſidered as a par- 
ticiple, or as part of a verb, is paſſive, are words of very 
widely different ſenſes. Vet we have many authors whe 
write in this negligent way. 


CCI. 


| I « the words quoted from the Parliamentary Debates in 
the preceding remark, there is ſtill another impropriety. 

If the charges were to be deducted, there will be very 
„little remaining,” is ungrammatical, the were to be der 
dufted being in the preter- imperfect tenſe, and the vill 
be 1n the future. | | 

We ought to ſay either, if the charges were deducted, (or 
| avere to be dedufted) there would be very little remaining; 

or, IF the charges are deducted, (or be deducted, or ſhall be 
deducted) there will be very little remaining. | 


CCII. 


« Tuxv argue as if the number of forces were to pe 
„kept up againſt law; whereas the very deſign of the 
„ motion is in order to have a law for the keeping them 
« up.” Ibid. 
his is improperly expreſſed. The very defign and in 
order are not both to be uſed: for they ſignify (allowing 
for the difference between a ſubſtantive and an adverbial 
phraſe) the ſame thing. When, therefore, a man ſays 
the very deſgn is in order, it is as though he ſaid he very 

defign is with a defign. | 
| The 
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7 The ſpeaker might have ſaid, The motion is made merely 


in order to have a law for the keeping them up, or (which 
is a better expreſſion) the very deſign of the motion is the 
havin g a law for the keeping them up. | 


CCIII. 


Bro and forbid are improperly uſed by the greateſt part 
of our writers in the preter-1mperfect and firſt preter- 
perfect tenſes; likewiſe with the auxiliaries, and as parti- 
ciples paſſive. | 


The participles paſſive, and the proper words with the 
auxiliaries, are hidden and forbidden, Bade and forbade are 


the preter-· imperfect and firſt preter- perfect tenſes. A 


high price bidden—an action forbidden he has bidden a 
bigh price — he has forbidden the action e bade his ſervant 
do it—he forbade him to do it. 25 

Writ and æurote are likewiſe improperly uſed with the 
auxiliaries, and as participles paſſive. Mritien is the pro- 
per word. A copy fairly auriiten he has written the leiter 
the letter is auritten. ESE, E 

Run is alſo improper in the preter- imperfect and pre- 
ter- perfect. Yet Pope has uſed it in the latter of theſe 
tenſes in his Dunciad. He ſaid, and run. The proper 
word is ran. | 

There is little expectation that theſe faults. with many 
others of the ſume kind, will ever be univerſally amended : 
for it can ſcarcely be doubted but that our poets will con- 
tinue to indalge themſelves in them for the ſake of rliry me 


or meaſure: and their authority will always give them a 
ſanction, | | 


CCIV. 5 
Our writers are often, through inattention, deceived b 


the s at the end of ſubſtantives in the genitive caſe ; and, 


taking thoſe ſubſtantives for nominatives, uſe a verb plu- 
ral, where they ought to uſe a verb ſingular. | 
& His words being applicable to the common miſtake 
of our age, induce me to tranſcribe them.“ | 
; Dr, Foſter on Accent and Quantity. 
Words is here in the genitive caſe, and ought to have an 
apoſtrophe at the end. es 


5 =” If 


* * 
* 


* 
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If I ſay, theſe two men's working ſo hard yfterday has 


thrown them into a fever :—working is here a ſubſtantive, 
not a participle, and is in the nominative caſe. The words 
theſe two men's are in the genitive; and, if any one word 
be the nominative to the verb has thrown, it is work- 
ing. But, properly ſpeaking, all theſe words, zhe/e two 
men's working ſo hard yeſterday, are the nominative to the 
verb; and theſe words, confidered as a nominative, are not 
a plural, but a ſingular. Conſequently, have thrown (in- 
ſtead of has thrown) would make falſe grammar. 

It is the ſame with the ſentence quoted above. The 
word being is there not a participle, but a ſub ſtantive. Or, 
perhaps, 1t might not be improper to join the two words 
being and applicable together by a hyphen, arid to conſider 
them as one; which word would be courting to appli- 
cableneſs : for his words being applicable ſignifies the appli- 
cablenefs of his words; and all theſe words, his xvords' be- 
in icable to the common miſtake of our age, are the no- 
minative to the verb, and are a nominative ſingular, not 
plural. The author ſhould therefore have written induces, 
not induce. His word being applicable to the common miſ- 
take of our age induces me to tranſcribe them, 

That this is the right way of underſtanding this ſentence 
cannot reaſonably be doubted; for, if we conſider words as 
a nominative, and being as a participle agreeing therewith, 
his words induce me to tranſcribe them will fignify his words 


induce me to tranſcribe his words: a ſtrange way of talking ! 
| CCV. | | 


Tus pronouns his, her, and their, are improper, when 
ſerving as adjectives to ſubſtantives conjoined with the pro- 
noun who. | | k 
„It is hard to be conceived that a ſet of men could 
& ever be choſen by their cotemporaries, to have divine 
% honours paid them, whilſt numerous perſons were alive, 
© who knew their imperfections, and who themſelves, or 
their immediate anceſtors, might have as fair a pretence, 
and come in competition with them.” 
Prideaux, as quoted in the Divine Legation. 
The writer ſhould have ſaid, and who themſelves, or 
"whoſe immediate anceflors, might have as fair a pre- 
&nce, Ec. | | 
CCVI 
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CCVI. COTEMPORARY. by 


Trovou the word cotemporary, Which occurs in the laſt 
quotation, be uſed by many efteemed writers, (among 
others, by Lord 321;1nzbroke, perhaps one of our beſt 
penmen) there are crit, who inſiſt that it is improper, 
and that we ought always o hy contemporary. 

They lay it down as a rule that co is to be uſed only 
where the word, with which it is joined, begins with a 
vowel, as in co-eval, co-cxiftent, co-incident, co-operate, &c. 


CCVII. PREVIOUSLY. 


I HAVE already taken notice of the word previous, as be» 
ing improperly uſed as an adverb, inſtead of previouſly. 
But previouſly likewiſe appears to me not to be always the 
right word, where we find it. I apprehend that, in ſtrict 
propriety, it ought to be employed only where the cir- 
cumſtance mentioned immediately with it has ſome rela- 
tion to another that follows, or to ſomething that has been 
mentioned already. | 75 
A man equips himſelf in a riding - dreſs prewioſſy to his 
etting on horſeback. He ſolicits for a poſt, for which 
e has preœviouſiy proved himſelf to be We 

But, where there is no ſuch relation, a mere priority in 

time does not, in my opinion, juſtify the uſe of this word. 
For inſtance; 7 practiſed an hour upon the harpfichord this 
morning previouſly to my dreſſing myſelf. 

There being no relation between a man's dreſſing him- 
ſelf, and his playing on the harpſichord, I ſhould imagine 
the word previouſly to be here wrong. 1 

It ſeems a wonder that we have no ſuch word as priorly. 
It would be naturally formed from prior, and would 
very uſeful. | | 


cin. 


60 Ex after ſcience had once dawned upon them, the 
Scots ſeemed to be ſinking back into ignorance and ob- 
„ fcurity : and, active and intelligent as they naturally are, 
they continued, whilſt other nations were eager in the 
“ purſuit of knowledge, in a ſtate of languor and ſtupe- 


6 faction. This, however, muſt be imputed to the un- 
6 happineſs 
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©& happineſs of their political fituation ; not to any defect 

« of genius: for no ſooner was the one removed in any 

degree than the other began to diſplay itſelf.” 
2 i Roberiſon's Hiſtory of Scotland. 
The author's meaning is that, as ſoon as the unhappi- 
neſs of the political ſituation of the Scots was in ſome 
degree removed, their genius began to diſplay itſelf. But 
his words do not imply this : they imply, not that the ge- 
uus of the Scots, but that their defect of genius, began to 
diſplay itſelf. For, though the ſingle word genius may be 
conſidered as oppoſed to political fituation, it is defect of 
genius, which is oppoſed to unhappineſs of political ſitua- 
tion: and he tells us that, when the latter was in ſome 
degree removed, the other began to diſplay itſelf. 

I think I ſhould have ſaid—Tb:s, however, muft be im- 
puted to the unhafpineſs of their political fituation ; not to 
any defect of genius: for no ſooner was that ſituation 
amended in any degree than their genius began to diſplay 


22 
| CCIX. 


Tus words which and it are frequently employed toge- 
gether in ſuch a manner as ſeems to deſtroy ſenſe. 
„ Credit no propoſition purely becauſe the etymology 
% implies it. Etymology is the voice of the people; 
& which the philoſopher always ſuſpects, but always at- 
e tends to it. Translation of Michaelis's Diſcourſe on 
the Influence of Opinions on Language, and of Lan- 
guage on Opinions. 5 
This ſeems to ſay Etymology is the voice of the people; 
which the philoſopher always ſuſpects, but which he always 
attends to it: for the ſenſe of the word ahi is almoſt ne- 
ceſſarily brought forward in the mind of the reader to the 
laſt limb of the ſentence. IP A, 
The abſurdity is avoided by omitting the 17. Etymology 
is the voice of the people; , avhich the philoſopher always ſuſ* 
pects, but always attends to, This is ſaying, <vbich the 
philoſopher always ſuſpecis, but (which he) akways at- 
tends to. Ee, 
If the word t be uſed, there ought to be at leaſt a 
colon, if not a full ſtop, at the word /u/þefs; and ſome 
additional words will be neceſſary. For inſtance; * 
| wet ogy 


Ot 


to Hiero, king of 2 
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logy is the woice of the prople; which the philoſopher always 
Suſpefs: but, though he always ſuſpects, he always attends 
to it.. | 

Faults of this ſort are very common in our Engliſh 
Writers. | 


« 'T arsx Hermapion tranſlated into Greek; part of 
6 which is preſerved by Ammianus Marcellinus.” 
| Divine Legation. 
This certainly does not make ſenſe, there being no word 
whereto the relative auhich refers: for the author's mean- 
ing is that a — of the tranſlation (not of the originals) 
is preſerved: but, though the act of tranſlating be ſpoken 
of, the tranſlation itſelf is not mentioned. As to the word 
Greek, the which cannot refer to that; for Greek fignifies 
the Greek language, not the Greek tranſlation. Vet I ſuſ- 
pect that the author, through inadvertence, conſidered it 
as referring to this word. | Ee 
Hie might have faid Theſe Hermapion tranſlated into 
Greek; and a part of them thus tranſlated is preferved by 
Ammianus Marcellinus; or, theſe Hermapion tran/lated into 
Greek ; and a part of the, tranſlation is preſerved by Am- 


mianss Marcellivus. - his 


> e 
* _ * 8 


CC XI. The employing the 22 axd the preter- perfect 
Tenſe together in relating a paſt Tranſaction. 


out his forces, and offers battle 
who readily accepted it.” _ 

When the writer, {Me ſake of animating his narra- 
tion, had thought proper to make uſe of the preſent 
tenſe for the two firſt verbs, he ought to have put the 
other verb in the fame tenſe, likewiſe, He ſhould there- 
tore have ſaid He accordingly draws out his forces, and of- 


« Hr accordingly dra 


fers battle to Hiero, King of Syracuſe, who readily ac- 


ers the | | . 
77 his is a common fault in our writers, and eſpecially 
in our poets, who ſeldom ſcruple to ſacrifice ſenſe, where 
it ſtands in the way of rhyme or meaſure, £5 

It is not a little to be deplored that Virgil, whoſe ſtyle 


is lo very noble, and perhaps is in all other reſpects un- 


, exceptionable, 
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exceptionable, is everlaſtingly guilty of the fault I here 
reprehend, - It is a terrible blemiſh in him. 


Ccx!I. 


« T ou art the firſt that ever has taught the ſcience of 
„ tyranny.” Duke of Guiſe to Machiavel, in the Dia- 
logues of the Dead. „ | 

This is the grammatical way of ſpeaking; though ſome 
writers would have ſaid Thou art the bf that ever haſ# 
taught, c. conſidering the pronoun that as relative to 
thou, which is the ſecond perſon. 

Indeed; if I ſay thou, ho (or that) haſt firſt taught the 
| ſcience of tyranny, I 8 properly; becauſe here the av/o 

(or that) which is the nominative to the following verb, 
is really relative to thou; and the word firft is only an ad- 
jective agreeing with who (or that). 

But, in the ſentence quoted from the Dialogues, Thox 
art the firſt that ever has taught the ſcience of tyranny, the 
word that is relative to fir/t; and jfrft is in the third per- 
ſon, it meaning /e fir/t man, or the firft writer. - 

There may, however, be ſentences of a ſimilar conſtruc- 
tion, where a deviation from grammar would not be with» 
out its grace. | 


CCXIII. 


« An attempt of this nature would be utterly imprac- 
<< ticable.” Preface to Baker's Reflections on Learning. 
In the expreſhon of This defign is imprafticable there ia 

no impropriety, becauſe the word de/ign ſignifies not only 
intention, or purpoſe, but likewiſe a thing intended or pur- 
Foſed : and it is in this latter ſenſe that ir muſt be under- 
ſtood, when we talk of a defgn's being impracticable. But 
an attempt, which ſignifies an exdeavour, does not, as 1 
apprehend, alſo ſignify a thing endeavoured at. If it be 
as I ſay, the expreſſion of the attempt is impracticable muſt 
be wrong, unleſs we conſider it as figurative. df 


„ 


M I: any one, who thinks thus of me, will only ſuſpend 
* his cenſure ſo long till I draw my concluſion, &c. 15:4. 
_ -:- Suſpend 
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Suſpend your cenſure ſo long that I may draw my conclu- 
Hon. —Suſpend your cenſure ſo long as to give me time to draw 
my concluſion. | | 

Theſe expreſſions are Engliſh, but ſomewhat languid : 
and it would be better to 4 Suſpend your cenſure till 7 
draw (or till have drawn) my concluſion. So long that, 
and. /o long as, are good Engliſh. So long till is not Engliſh. 


CCXV. To BE REVENGED OF. 
Many people (perhaps the greater part) ſay 0 be re- 


wenged of an fender. | 

1 conceive this not to be ſtrictly good Engliſn, and that 
we ought to uſe the word oz in ſpeaking of the perſon who 
is the object of revenge, and of, or for, in ſpeaking of the 
crime, or fault revenged. We. 

For inſtance, I will take revenge on that man. will 
be revenged on that mau. will take revenge of that in- 
Sult.—T will be revenged of that inſult.— ] will take re- 
wenge for that inſult —1 will be revenged for that inſult. 

It may be worth while to obſerve that on't, the con- 
traction of oz it, is frequently uſed where on it would be 
improper, and where the proper expreſſion would be M it; 
and this even by the correcteſt ſpeakers, as well as by all 
the reſt of the nation. The reaſon of this is, without 
doubt, that the contraction on'- has a more diſtinct and 
pleaſing ſound than the contraction Ft. We fay, for 
example, I am glad on't. ] had never heard on't. And 
yet I am glad on it.— ] had never heard on it, are not 
Engliſh; the proper expreſſions being I am glad of it,— 
I had never heard of its 


CCXVL 


| Mu. wan D, late profeſſor of rhetoric at Greſham col - 
lege, ſpeaking in his grammar of a future perfect tenſe, 
fays It denotes an action as done at ſome future time.“ 
He ought,” ſays one of the Reviewers, ** to have ſad 
« Tt denotes an action :s to be done at ſome future time. 
«& As it ſtinds, it reads ſomewhat like an Hibern'ciſm.” 
The Reviewer appears to me to be miſtaken. I ſee 
nothing exceptionable in Mr. Ward's expreſſion, Bop- 
| 1 | OE. poſe 
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ſe J ſay to a friend, I am going to ſettle in the country; 
3 4 1 Poe immediately 4 2 1 you vill 
come down a year hence, you will find it built and furniſhed. 
Here I ſpeak of the houſe as finiſhed, though at a future 
period of time: but ſurely no man will aſſert there is 
even the leaſt impropriety in this way of ſpeaking. There 
is therefore no Hiberniciſm in ſaving that a future- 
perfect tenſe repreſents a thing as done at ſome future 
time. | 

Why did not the Reviewer object likewiſe to Mr. Ward's 
expreſſion of a futurc-perfett tenſe? For, if denoting an ac- 
tion as done at us Peake time be an Hiberniciſm, a fu- 


ture- perfect tenſe muſt be ſo. bs 


CCXVII. MUCH LEss. 
Tuassx words, on which I have already made one re- 
mark, are ſometimes but aukwardly uſed after the ſubſtan- 
tive nothing. | ä 3 
Tn his d.ſpaſition there was nothing harſh, much lefs cruel 
Where the words much l/s are introduced in this way, 
ſome other words, in order to make ſenſe, muſt be ſup- 
poſed. What words ought to be ſuppoſed here? The 
words any thing. For inſtance, In his diſpoſition. there was 
nothing harſh, much leſs any thing cruel. 
But, if a man ſays In 2 diſpoſition there was nothing 
harſh, much leſs cruel, does not the word nothing preſent 


— 


itſelf again to the hearer's imagination? and does not the 


ſpeaker ſeem to ſay In his diſpoſition there was nothing 
harſh, much leſs ther oe cruel? To my ear he does. But 
this would make a ſenſe contrary to what he intends. I 
ſhould think it therefore beſt to introduce the words any 


thing, as I have done above: In his diſpoſition there æwas 


nothing harſh, muoh leſs any thing cruel; or, much leſs was | 
there any thing crucl. 


CCXVIII. 


Tus: (or thoſe) fort of men.— 77 (or thoſe) kind of 


people. N 
One would think this way of ſpeaking muſt be in- 
ſufferable to an ear of any delicacy: yet we have many * 
: 12 approved 


| 
4 
| 
ö 
| 
. 
| 


— 
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approved authors, who take no care to avoid it. In the 
Divine Legation it occurs frequently. N | 

| Wee have many ungrammatical expreſſions, which can- 
not well be avoided, without a ſtiffneſs ; but that is not the 


caſe here. Men of this fort, which is a correct expreſſion, 


is as eaſy, to the full, as zhe/e ſort of men; and is certainly 


much leſs inelegant. But, though any one ſhould chuſe 
to make men the genitive, where is the neceſſity of groſſly 


violating grammar by giving ſort an adjective plural? and 


what ſhould hinder him from ſaying this ſort of men? in 
which expreſſion there is nothing exceptionable. = 
I ſuſpect that what gave riſe to the uſing an adjective 
plural with /or:,or Kind, was the ſometimes ſeeming difficulty, 
where it is a nominative, in determining whether to make 
it plural or ſingular. This fort of men is ever ready to 
make profeſſions of ſervice.—This ſort of men are ever ready 


to male profeſſions of ſervite. I may be aſked, which of 


theſe two ways of ſpeaking 1s the beſt, both of them ſeem- 


ing to be exceptionable. In the firſt, what ſeems a 


noun of number is followed by a verb fingular: in the 
laſt, a noun ſingular is followed by a verb plural. As for 


me, I ſhould prefer the firſt. But I affirm that either of 
them is much leſs offenſive than e (or thoſe) ſort of men. 


Un 


Tur Engliſh participle is often converted into a ſub» 


ſtantive. . 
For inſtance, His acting in that manner was a great 


piece of raſbneſi,— His figning that paper (or, his ſigning of 


that paper) has undone him, Here acting and figning are 
ſubſtantives. 


There are critics (and the author of the Introduction to 
Engliſh grammar is one) who aſſert that, where another ſub- 


ſtantive immediately follows, the prepoſition of is abſolutely 
neceſſary, They would therefore condemn the expreſ- 
ſion of bis ſigning that paper, and would tell us we ought 
to ſay his figning of that paper. | 
Here I cannot agree with them. His figning that paper 
is, as I conceive, much better than his ſigning of that pa- 
per; which laſt expreſſion is, to my ear, inſipid, _ 
| Though 


«a. BP | ad. i. a 
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Though the form of the word fgning be that of a 
ſubſtantive (it having the adjective his agreeing with it) 
the ſenſe of it is that of a verb. The prepoſition there- 
fore not only is unneceflary, but ſeems to maim the ſenſe, ' 

The uſe of the prepoſition is neceſſary, as I ſhould 
imagine, only where the participle thus converted into a 
ſubſtantive has what we may call a neuter ſenſe, not an ac- 
tive one. For inſtance, The dancing of that woman ſo 
avell at the ball was the ruin of her nuab huſband; for he 
fell in love «ith her there, and married her. Here the 
dancing of that woman ſo avell ſignifies that woman's danc- 
ing. ſo well; and dancing” has what I have called a neunter 

engt. | | 
/ But, when I fay his fgning that paper, the word figning 
has an active ſenſe; as has the verb /o fign, when we ſay 
to fign a paper; where paper is the accuſative caſe go- 
verned by that verb. 

There :re places, however, where I would uſe the of 
for the ſake ot ſound, and of ſmooth pronunciation, though 
the omiſſion of it might make better ſenſe: and I would 
rather ſay his ffgning that paper was the undoing of him 
than His /igning that N was the undoing him ; where un- 
doing has an active ſenſe, as well as /gning, But I ſhould 
uſe the of, t ecauſe the undoing of him is more diſtinct to 
the ear, and more eaſy to the organs of ſp:ech than he 
undoing him. „ | 7 

That theſe participles, when taking the form of ſub- 
ſtantives, ſtill retain the ſenſe of verbs, appears to me ſo 
plain as to need no proof. But, if any one be ſtartled at 
the aſſertion, let him conſider theſe ex preſſions. His a&- 
ing ſo gencrouſly in that affair has gated him great ap- 
our rs ſpeaking ſo clamorouſly is very offenſovc; where 
theſe participle-ſubſtantives (as I may call them) are uſed 
very naturally with adverbs ; whereas his af ſo generouſly 
in that affair, —his ſpecch ſo clamorouſly, are nonienſe, 


. CCXX. 


« T'yovcn the learned writer's arguments be thus de- 
« fective, yet it is very true what he ſays; theſe phyfi- 
« ciang were indeed an order of the miniſters of religion.” 
| Divine Legation. 
I 3 
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Ht is wery true what he ſays, to ſignify what he ſays is 
wery true, is certainty very ungrammatical. Yet, this 
way of ſpeaking being not only common among the illi- 
terate, but even frequently uſed by the learned, and hav- 
ing a certain air of eaſe, it cannot be condemned as bad 
Engliſh, | | 


ccxxI. 


« Tuxxz is not now a ſovereign ſtate in Europe, but 
keeps a body of regular troops in their pay.“ 
| | Parliamentary Debates, 
The pronoun heir, which refers to fate, ſuppoſes this 
noun to be a noun of number. But, even granting it to be 
ſo (which I can hardly. admit), the verbs zs and kceps, both 
of which are fingular, make the pronoun zheir, which is 
plural, abſolutely improper in this place. If a pronoun 
therefore muſt be uſed, it were . beſt to ſay There is not 
now a ſovereign ſtate in Europe but keeps a body of regular 
troops in its pay. | 
But the ſentence would perhaps be more elegant with- 
out any pronoun at all. For inſtance, There is not now 4 


Sovereign flate in Europe but keeps a body of regular troops 
in pay. | 
CCXXII. 


„Tux reaſon will be accounted for hereafter.” 
| Divine Legation. 

A reaſon given for any event is what accounts, or pre- 
tends to account, for that event, To ſay therefore The 
reaſon will be accounted for, is ſaying What accounts for it 
will be accounted for. 530 

The proper expreſſion would have been The reaſon will 
de given hereafter ; or, this will be accounted for hereafter. 

Or, perhaps, the writer uſes the expreſſion of accounting 
For in the fame ſenſe as a tradeſman, who ſays, I will ac- 
count for that ſum, meaning that he will produce it, In 
this ſenie it ſeems allowable. 

The cauſe is (or was) attributed to is an impropriety 
common in the French language; from whence perhaps 
we have borrowed it. It is pardonable no otherwiſe than as 
being underſtood figuratively; for the expreſſion is very 
vifibly irregular. | 

That 
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That, which produces an event is, the cauſe of ſych 
event. If I therefore ſay The cauſe of his death was at- 
tributed to a violent cold that he caught, it is as though I ſaid 
the _ of his death was attributed to what auas (proba- 
bly) the cauſe of it; which is utterly abſurd. | 

The proper expreſſion is His death <vas attributed to à 
eviolent cold that he caught; or, the cauſe of his death was 
ſuppoſed to be a violent cold that be caughts 


CCXXIII. 


« Tuts explains the meaning of the forty days, which 
& Were fulfilled for Iſrael.“ 1. Jus » 


Here ſeems, at firſt fight, to be an impropriety not un- 
like thoſe obſerved in the preceding remark. The word 
explains ſignifies ſhews the meaning of. Is not therefore 

explains the meaning as much as to ſay /bexvs the meaning of 
the meaning? | 

The writer might have faid This is an explanation of the 

Forty days, which evere fulfilled for {jracl; or, this gives us 
(or. ſherus us, or points out) the meaning of the- forty days 
which were fulfilled for 1ſrael. | 0 | 

Yet I will not affirm the phraſe to cxplain a meaning to 

be abſolutely an impropriety. I think the expreſfion may, 
in many places, be juſtified. A man makes me an embar- 
raſſed ſpeech, which I do not well comprehend. I ſay to 
him, [have ſome notion of your meaning; but it is a confuſed 

one. I believe, ſays a ſtander-by, I can explain it to you. 
That is, I can make clear to you what his, meaning is. 


CCXXIV. 


Tux Divine Legation, explaming a paſſage in Virgil, 
| fays But an old poem under the name of Orpheus, en- 
e tituled A Deſcent into Hell, had it been now exiſting, 
* would, perhaps, have ſhewn us that no more was meant 
„than Orpheus's initiation.” . 
Had ſuch a thing been THEN exifling, it would have had 
ſuch an effect, is a proper way of ſpeaking.— Had it been 
Now exiſting, it would have had ſuch an ee, though 
2 people would expreſs themſelves in this manner, is 
hardly | | | | 


ſenſe. | 
I think 
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IT think the author ſhould have written as follow. Ba: 
an old poem under the name of Orpheus, entituled A Deſtent 
into Hell, avere it now tit 8s © ou perhaps Hees us that 
no more is meant than Orphens's initiation. | 


CCXXV. ONE. 


Wovrn a reaſonable perſon beli-ve it offile for wri- 

ters to make this word plural, where it means (s it almoſt 

* does) un individual? and yet we ſometimes find it 
made fo. 

© Not one in an hundred,” ſays a book called Advice 
from a Biſhop to a Clergyr an, e. [ther read or ſpeak in 
public with any propriety.” 

I am afraid the good biſhop himſelf never ſpoke with 
much propriety in u r to his choice of words, What 
could induce him to ſay read and ſprab, und not reads and 
ſpeaks? Could he ſuppoſe that the word bun: red was to 

etermine the perſon oi the verbs? | 

This is a fault not unlike that which 1 have taken no- 

ice of in remark LXX. 

. are indeed places where the w: -rd onc ought to 
be made pluril, If I fay Courtiers and anti-conrtiers ere 
pretty much alike. The one have no more the intereft of the 
nation at heart than the others, this is proper way of 
ſpeaking, and it would be wrong to fay + }. has the intrrefty 
becauſe the one here refers to a ſubſtantive (or to ſubſtan- 
tives) plural, 


' CCXXVI. onz or THEIR, &c. 


Lax us ſuppoſe three houſes to belong in common to 
three men, each man having a ſhare in each houſe. If 
ene of theſe houſes happen to fall, the exprefſ on of one of 
their hz ſes is fallen, or one of thoſe men's houſes 7s fallen 
would, without doubt, be very proper. 

But I believe ninety-nine perſons in a hundred would 
make uſe of the ame expreſſion where it would not be 
proper; or, at wy where it would not be the beſt way 
of ſpeaking. 

We will ſuppoſe a man to be the ſole proprietor of one 


houſe, If this houſe ſhould fall, there are few people but 
what, 
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what, ſeeing this man in company with other men, and 
mentioning the accident, would (as J have hinted above) 
ule the ſame expreſſion, and ſay one of their houſes is fallen, 
or one of thoſe men's houſes is fallen. | 

But this, as I have juſt now ſaid, would not be the beſt 
way of ſpeaking. It would be much better to ſay the houſe 
of one of thoſe men is fallen, or the houſe of one of them is 
fallen : for theſe words, conveying but one idea, could not 
be miſunderſtood ; whereas one of thoſe men's houſes is 
Fallen might be underſtood to fignify that thoſe men had 
fome houſes in common, and that one of thoſe houſes'was 
fallen down. | | {HER 


CC XXVII. oNnLY. NEITHER. EITHER. 


[T next are innumerable inſtances of the wrong placing 
theſe words. | | . | . | 
Only, by not being in its r place, gives a ſenſe not 
intended. n Not PR — /eek- 455 by being out of 
their places, make nonſenſe. | 
Theiſm,“ ſays my Lord Shafteſbury, can only be 
% oppoſed to polytheiſin or atheiſm.” ait e 
e ought to have faid Thei/m can be oppoſed only to 
theiſm or atheiſm : for 32 is that polytheiſm and 
atheiſm are the only things to which theiſm can be op- 
poſed. But his words do not imply this: for tei/m can 
only be oppoſed 22 iſen or atheiſm fignifies that theiſm 
is not capable of any thing, except of being oppoſed: to 
lytheiſm or atheiim ; which is a quite different ſenſe. 
ſides, it makes a falſe affertion : for, though it may be 
true that polytheifm and atheiſm are the only fpecies of 
belief to which theiſm can ſtand in oppoſition, yet there 
are many other things, of which theiſm is capable. It is 
capable of influencing a man's conduct. It is capable of 
gaining him the 4 — another in the ſame, or of 
exciting the averſion of thoſe in a different, way of think; 
ings, In ſhort, there is no ſaying of how many things it is 
capable. | 
He was not only an eye-witneſs of thoſe affairs, but 
„had a great ſhare in them.” Biographical Dictionary. 
He was neither learned in the languages, nor philo- 
% ſophy.“ „„ Did. 


The 


— 
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The proper way of ſpeaking is He not only was an eye- - 
avitneſs 7 557% af a rs, OY a great L them. The 
not only ought to precede the was, not to follow it. He 
was learned neither in the languages nor in philoſophy, 
Learned ought to precede neither. 1 75 

When we ſay He was not only an eye-witncſs f thoſe 

Affairs, but had a great ſhare in them, the ſenſe of the word 
was, by this word's being put he ſore the not only, is brought 
forward to the but had a great /hare in them. It 1s there- 
fore the ſame as if we ſaid He was not only an eye-. 
witneſs of theſe affairs, but alſo he was had a great ſhare in 
them; which is nonſenſe. BY 5 * 

S8o likewiſe in the other ſentence, He mas neither learned 

n the languages, nor ie by putting zc/tber before 
learned, the word philoſophy, which ought to be oppoſed 
only to the languages, becomes oppoſed to learned in the 
languages; whereby we ſay He neither was learned in the 
languages, nor was he philoſophy; which is alſo nonſenſe. 
own it aſtoniſhes me that our writers. ſhould go on 
from age to age expreſſing themſelves in this ſlovenly man- 
ner, when there is not one inſtance in ten of the fault's 
being committed, where it would not have been eaſy to 

avoid it. Sometimes indeed there is no avoiding the im- 
propriety without a ſtiffneſs or heavineſs of expreſſion, In 
Either of theſe caſes it is to be ſuffered. 5 

« Wherein not only their wants were to be ſatisfied, 
put all their appetites and paſſions to be gratified.” 
| Lord Bolingbroke. 
Here the zo? only is rightly placed. But the fame wri- 
ter in the following ſentence has placed it wrong. They 

22 not only of the law, but refer to many of* the fafts re- 
ated in the Pentateuch. By putting ſpeak before not only, 
he has brought forward the ſenſe of this word /prat to the 
latter part of the ſentence, and made nonſenſe: for it 1s as 
though he ſaid They ſpeak not only of the law. _ They like- 
viſe - an refer to many of the facts related in the Pen- 
tateuch. | 

If a man ſays 7 ſpeak not only of him, but of all his compa- 
nations, here the word pak is rightly placed before the 
not only, becauſe the all his companions ſtands oppoſed to 

the him; for which reaſon the ſenſe of the word ſþea# 
ought to be brought forward to the latter part of the ſen- 
48 tence, 
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tence, the meaning of the ſpeaker being this, I /peak not 
of him only: I likewiſe ſpeak of all his companions. 


CCXXVIII. 
Orr of the greateſt barbariſms in the Engliſh tongue, and 


which it amazes me that ſcarcely any author avoids, is 
the uſing the preter-perfect tenſe of the infinitive mood 
where we ought to ule the preſent or future. : 
I was going to have <written him a letter. I intended to 
have written to him. Can there be a greater impropriety 
than this? Is it not plain we ought to ſay I was going to 
ewrite him a letter, —1 intended to write to him. | 
When we talk of going to have done a thing, or of in- 
tending to have done it, we ſpeak of the thing's being 
done, as prior to the ſetting about it, or intending it. 
Me have indeed one verb, which claims an indulgence 
in this particular, and which it is neceſſary to follow with 
the preter- perfect tenie of the infinitive mood, where it, 
would be proper to-follow other verbs with the preſent or 
future. | A | 
This is the verb ovght which is irregular, and never va- 
ries in its termination. If it were a regular verb, its pre- 
ter· imperfect and preter-perfect would be oughted; and, 
in that caſe, if I intended to tell a man that it was his du 
upon ſome paſt occaſion to act otherwiſe than he did, the 
proper expreſſion would be You oughted to act ſo and 1 and 
not You oughted to HAVE ACTED ſo and ſo; for this laſt 
expreſſion would contain the ſame abſurdity as thoſe which 
I have condemned above. Indeed the abſurdity is con- 
tained in the expreſſion we do uſe, viz. You ought to have 
done it. But there is no avoiding it, as this verb does not 
change its termination: for, when we ſpeak in the preſent 
tenſe, we ſay You ought to do ſo and ſo; and our uling 
the ſame expreſſion in a paſt tenſe would cauſe a confuſion. 
I am not ignorant that the word ozghrt, which 1 ma 
Here ſeem to ſpeak of as an infinitive, was originally the 
preter- perfect of the verb to owe. But it is now never uſed 
as ſuch, and has at preſent a quite different ſenſe. 


COxxIR. 
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CCXXIX. 


I gave loft this game, though I thought I. ſhould haut aon 
Z#t,—She was ſo wery ill that all thoſe about her imagined ſhe 
would have died. — He received a wound, which had almoſt 
oft him his life. Is | | 
Theſe are the common ways of ſpeaking: but they are 


wrong. They are barbariſms of the ſame ſtrain with that 


taken notice of in the S——_— remark, x 
The proper ways of ſpeaking are  hawe loft this game, 


though I thought 1 ſhould win it. —Sbe vas ſo very ill that 
All thoſe about her imagined ſhe would die. Ie reccived a 


wound, which almoſt coft him his life, 


CC 


'Tarze may, it is true, be a caſe, where the laſt expreſ- 
ſion, condemned in the foregoing remark, He received a 
evound, which had almoſt caſt him his life, would, with an 


additional word or two, not be improper. - 


For inſtance, 1 /aw him lately, and found him in a very 
weak flate: for he had val, a wound in a duel about a 
month before, which had almoſt coft him his life. | 
If the ſpeaker mean that this man's life had been in dan- 
ger before he (the ſpeaker) ſaw him, the expreſſion is 
right ; becauſe, though the danger was future to the re- 
ceiving the wound, it was antecedent to the ſeeing the 
duelliff in this weak ſtate. But to employ a preter-plu- 
perfect tenſe, in mentioning a paſt circumſtance, otherwiſe. 


than as it was antecedent to ſome other paſt cireumſtance 


ſpoken of, is an abſurdity ſo egregious, and, as I ſhould 
imagine, ſo very obvious, that I, can never ſufficiently 
wonder that even our beſt writers do not avoid it. 


CCXXXI. 


Nor long before, he. aſked me what need I had for his 
„ aſſiſtance.” | 
Duncan's Tranſlation of Cicero's Oration againft Piſo. 
With the word occafion we uie the For. There was no 
occafion for it. But, with need, the of.—Not long before, he 
aſked me what nced I had of his aſſiſtance. | 


'The 


— 
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The Introduction to Engliſh Grammar takes notice of 
many prepoſitions thus improperly uſed even by Swift, 
Addiſon, Temple, and other writers of the higheſt repu- 
tation: ſome of them, indeed, with ſuch ſhameful impro- 
priety as one would think muſt ſhock every Engliſ ear, 
and almoſt induce the reader to ſuppoſe the writers to be fo; 


4 


CCXXXII. 


I xave obſerved in another Remark, that the word onh, 
by being im __—_ placed, gives a ſenſe not intended. 
This Sue x and {everal others, are ſometimes placed not 
abſolutely improperly; yet ſo as for the reader not to 
know, all he has paſt them, whether they refer to the 
words immediately Wen or to thoſe immediately 
ſucceeding them. We ought to have two different 
marks: one to ſignify the firſt; the other, the latter. A 
reader, then, though he were running over the page ever 
* fo could nor be deceived, indlny = wwong inte: 


CCXXXII. Vo. | 


Ws often find this word in bad writers, and ſometimes 
even in good ones, in the room of who, . _.. 
Mr. Locke ſays, in one of his letters to Mr. Molyneux, 
6 If you were here, you would find three or four in hs par- 
6 lour after dinner, whom 8 tag would ſay paſſed their af- 
6 ternoons as . agreeabl as jocundly as any people 
« you have this good while met with.“ 7 | | 
his is not good Engliſh, He ought to have ſaid avho 
you would ſay paſs their afternoons, Wc. and not whom: 
for the pronoun is not in the accuſative caſe, and governed 
by the verb /ay: but it is the nominative to the verb 
paſſed: and whom is not a nominative. If the ſmall hia- 
tus there would have been in 4vbo you was the reaſon of 
his ayoiding thoſe words, he might have given another 
turn to the ſentence, and have written o ul. you would 
ſay that they paſs their afternoons, or whom you would own 
to paſs their afternoons, _ | | 
For the reaſon of m 1 in the room of 
paſſed, fee Remarks CCX XVIII. and CCXXIX. x 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
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In poetry, where greater liberties in point of ſtyle ma 
be taken 2 in — hom may, for — ſake 9 
be uſed inſtead of c. | 5 1 

«© The king of dikes, than whom no ſluice of mud 

% With deeper ſable blots the filver flood.” Dunciad. 

To have written ſtrictly good Engliſh, the author ſhould 
have ſaid than who no /luice of mud; ſince the word is in 
the ſame caſe with /uice, which is a nominative. But, as 
there is a force in the word a hom which there is not in who, 
the uſing this laſt word would have enfeebled the ſentence, 
and, in a great meaſure, have ſpoiled two of the moſt 
beautiful lines in Engliſh poetry. RR Ss 
There are likewiſe places, even in proſe, where, for the 
fake of ſound, awhom may be uſed in the nominative. 

The late Dr. Salter, Maſter of the Charter-houſe, on 
ſeeing the firſt edition of my book, where the above made 
one of the Remarks, inquired of the bookſeller the name, 
of the author, and, ſoon after, wrote to me, defiring me 
to call on him. nt * ; 

When I ſaw him, he objected to my obſervation on 
Pope's expreſſion of than whom. He infifted upon it 
that than whom was always right, and that than vu 
was a bad expreſſioůon. | | „ 

I heard what he had to ſay, without being at all con · 
vinced. But I find the author of the Introduction to 
Engliſh Grammar, in an edition of his book publiſhed 
ſince that time, is of the ſame opinion; though he ſeems 


| to own the expreſſion to be ungrammatical. 


But neither am I yet by any means convinced. There 
are places, where, in my opinion, than whom would be 
glaringly abſurd. For inſtance, a man ſays Virgil is 4 
much greater poet than Lucan. Another, who did not hear 
diſtinctly the word Lucan, ſays à much greater poet than 
ah Surely, this is the proper expreſſion, it ſignifying 
2 t than who is nuch greater poet 


nuch greater ew 
than ln ? (which would agnily a much greater poet thai 


whom is?) would be inſuffe 


1 3 


cxxxrv. 


„ 
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CCXXXIV. 
« us rick therefore, as well as gratitude, obliges me 
« to dedicate theſe papers to your Lordſhip.” Dedication of 
Watton's Reficftions on ancient and modern Learning. 
Here is a fault ſomething fimilar to that taken notice of 
in Remark CXIX, but much more groſs. 

Though the expreſſion of Fuftice and gratitude One. 
me would be very proper, Fu/tice, as cueil as gratitude, 
oblige me—is a great violation of grammar ; and a violation 
that has no grace. The verb ought inconteſtably to be 
in the ſingular number; and the author ſhould have ſaid 
Fuftice, as well as gratitude, obliges me : for as well as can 
never be — ers, 4 having the ſenſe of and. 

The word does is ſuppoſed after gratitude; and it is as 
though the author had ſaid, Fuffice obliges me to dedicate 
theſe papers to your Lordſhip, as well as gratitude does, on 
as awell as gratitude obliges me to it. | 


ccxxxv. 


6 Turr were wiſe enough to ſeem not to underſtand 


' her meaning.” oye” of Scotland. 


The expreflion to underſtand a meaning ſeems, as well 
as t0explain a meaning, taken notice of in Nera LAL. 


liable to exception. $45 
To underſtand ſignifies to know the meaning of. To un- 


derſtand her meaning muſt therefore ſignify 10 know e 


meaning of her meaning. 


To comprehend or conceive, of which two words the ſenſe 


appears to me ſomething different from that of /o uner-. 


and, would perhaps have, been more proper: or, the au- 
thor might have ſaid they auert auiſe enough to ſcem not to 


wnderſtand her; or, they were wiſe enough to ſeem nos th 


know (or, not to be conſcious of) her meaning. 


CCXXXVI. 


T xoven the verb # tie down be neuter, its participle 
is uſed as a paſſive by moſt of our writers, where the lying 
down is a ſelf-aft, and the perſon is not laid down by an- 


K 2 — 


other. | 


P 
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He finds himſelf ill, and is lain down, —This expreſſion, 
I own, hurts me; and I ſhould rather ſay He finds him/elf 
ill, and is laid down. 1 
Yet the ſelf- act of ring is univerſally expreſſed by the 
participle paſſive, though the verb 10 riſe be neuter, as 
© well as to lie, or to lie down. © ES od 
He has had a heavy fall: but I. ſee he is ri en again. | 
And why lain, uſed as a paſſive, ſhould offend me more 
than riſen, I ſhould find it, perhaps, no eaſy matter to tell. 


5 „ en. 


I x was obſerved to me by Dr. Salter that, where a 
_ prepoſition is connected with a verb, ſo that the two 
words give but one ſenſe, as in leave off, ſet off+fet in, 
ſet to, they ought to be joined by a hyphen, as we join 
two:ſubſtantives, when the firſt ſerves as an adjective to 
the laſt ; and that we ſhould write Jeave-off, /et-off, ſet-in, 
Ct=—t0, 
N Jam tired, and ſhall now leaue- f. Dreſs ſets-off that 
aboman in an extraordinary manner,—A ffrong northerly 
wind is ſet-in, The combatants are ready, and are going 
to ſet-to, e 


ccXXXVIII. 


« Tuts I take to be the period, in which the art of 
&« preaching was carried to the higheſt piteh of beauty it 
had before, or has ever ſince, obtained“. 
| ©» Fordyce on Preaching. 
A higher pitch of beauty than it had before,” or has ever 
Luce, obtained, would have been ſenſe. But the author's 
expreſſion is not ſo: for it ſuppoſes the period, of which 
he ſpeaks, to be part of the time that Pay that pe- 
riod ; and likewiſe part of the time that has elapſed fince. 

It is ſomething like Milton's | ; | 

„Adam, the goodlieſt man of men ſince born, 

His ſons; the faireſt of her daughters Eve; 
Where Adam is ſpoken of as one of thoſe men who have I 
been born fince his time; (or, at leaſt, ſince his forma- | 
tion) and Eve as one of her own female deſcendants 
| There is the ſame impropriety in an expreſſion very 
common among us, but which cuſtom reconciles, vir. 6: 


PF * 
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all other, or of all others. For inſtance, He is of all others 


the qwittieft writer. | 
If I fay, A is the wittieft writer that ever was; but B 


is of all others the ævittigſt, I talk ſenſe: for this ſignifies 
that B is the wittieſt writer that ever was, excepting A, . 


who is wittier. But, if, without having mentioned any 
other author, I ſay, B is of all others the wittieft writer, 
I-talk nonſenſe: for this ſuppoſes B to be one of thoſe wri- 
ters, of whom he is not one; ſince, B alone being men- 
tioned, the words all others can ſignify only all other writers 
than B. 5 

Yet cuſtom, as I have ſaid, reconciles this expreſſion. 
I mean, that it reconciles it to the common run of men, 


and even to many who are eſteemed men of fine parts; 
but I much queſtion whether it will ever reconcile it to 


- perſons of a correct mind. 


cxxxix. 


Hp like, and to be like, to expreſs the nearneſs to a 
contingency, are very aukward and uncouth phraſes; and 
it were to be wiſhed ſome writer of reputation, whom the 
reſt of the world would not diſdain to follow, would in- 


vent ſome other conciſe and better phraſe, to ſignify the 


ſame thing. x 5 
Theſe expreſſions were undoubtedly invented by per- 


ſons unlettered: and the word lie, was probably intended 


as an adjective: moſt certainly not as a verb; in which 
view it makes no ſenſe at all. Yet the author of the Dia- 
logues of the Dead has conſidered it as a verb in the fol- 
lowing ſpeech of Coſmo de Medicis to Pericles : Nor did 
Lever forget and ſuffer him 8 Ficinus] ſo to want 
the neceſſaries of life as you did Anaxagoras, who had like 
to have periſhed by that neglef. „ 
He ſhould have ſaid either who had lite to periſh, or 
ho was like to periſh+ of which the latter appears to me 
2 the better expreſſion. To be /ike is certainly not ſo remote 
dom ſenſe as had lie. 62 29M 
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W E find even in v ecabls writers the abſurd ex- 
preſſion of he enjoyed 4 ad health. x | 
This is not indeed falſe grammar, but it is bad ſenſe. ; 


Enjoy ts certainly to be on l where we ſpeak of ſome- 
thing deſirable and g 

kzeſe writers might have ſaid He fo effered bad FRO 
p _ under bad health—he Was IO hes: bad 
heult 


1 


cox. 


Fe | 
| Is the preceding Remark, I have uſed the a6 
affified with, as — the moſt common. 7 2 7 
aflifted by more proper. | 2 
He was afflifted by bad health. X 
This is viſibly a more juſt expreſſion than affited with 


bad health, 
| 7 

| T. COXLIL OTHERGUESS, {0 

- -- _ + 1s is the common wa of ſpelling and pronouncing 
the word, . f 15 


The proper way of ſpelling and pronouncing it da, with- 
out doubt, otherguiſe, the word guiſe 2 Vallon, 


mode, ſort. 
ccxLIII. STAND AN EN D. | p 


Eo: Turs people pronounce, and moſt commonly write. 
5 The proper expreſſion is, fand on end. His hair fands 
1 on end, That is, the hairs of his head w TOY up- 
9 Aand on their *.. | « 


CCXLIV. *S 5 6 


1 HAVE obſerved that the « is improperly omitted in MN 
third perſon ſingular of the preſent tenſe of the N ö 
dar e. | "bs N * 
2 
It is as improperly omitted in 200.5 the verb, 10 8 4. 
where the verb fignifies 70 be und @ neceſſity; i- 
| * 
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He need not dais . 


not uſe the auxi 


it, or he needs not to do it, | a 
Need is likewiſe improperly uſed in the paſt tenſes. * 
— of ſaying He need not have done it, we ought to 

ſay (if we do not uſe the auxiliary) he needed not do it, or 

2 needed noi tao it. 5 
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